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Under the Mistletoe, 
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A Story. By Mrs. P. Y. Pember. Illustrated by Dielman, Frost, and Sheppard; 
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A Poem. By Alexander Pope. Witb thirteen Illustrations by Abbey; wes . . aa 
‘““There’s Many a Slip ‘twixt the Cup and the Lip,” WiN \ ; 
A Story. By Charles Reade; . Scra . ; 


The Cuest, 
A Poem. By Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr: 


The Hunger of the Heart, 


‘ \ 
A Poem. By R. J. De Cordova. Witb Music by J. Mosenthal 
Colonel ingham’s Journey, < 


A Story. By Edward Everett Hale; 
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CONTENTS THIS NUMBER. 
THE WEEK 30 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES 

The Egyptian Disaster 14 

Religious Statistics if 

Conversation asIt Is 144 
SpeciaL CORRESPONDENCE 

Political Influence of the Pre in England i44 

Correspondence of Charles de Ke isat—l i} 
CORRESPONDENCE! 

Trade Union Morality 46 

College Socleties Again 47 

Goodness and the Theatre 14 

Congress and the Navy 148 

General Butler at Baltimore $48 

The Classics , 148 
NOTES iv 
REVIEWS 

Mr. Seward’s Diplomacy 

English Verse i 

Books About the stage 15 

The Wanderer in the South Seas 1G 
Rooks OF THE WEEK i 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars 

The date when the subscription expires is on th id 


dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sul 


sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested 
d at ¢ 


unless previously renewed, 
of the 


The paper piration of the subscri) 

tion, 
Remittances at the risk 

by registered letter or by check or postal 

to Publisher of the 


When a change of address is desire 


is sfoppe 
subscriber, unless made 
order payable 
NATION, 
d, both the old and 
new addresses should be given 
Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 
Publication Office, 210 Broadway 


Scale of 
Tope rOPTic — ath 
THERMS OF ADVERTISING. ay 
ttre ° 
| No deviation, 
On any page not apecified, 15 cents per line 
each ineertion; with choice of page, 20 cents 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with cadet. 
choice of page, $27. 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 
chotce of position, $89. = 


Double rates for top of column or other pre 


ferred position, when specified ; 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as 


red in order of size, —— 15 


where position 
far as possible and arrang 
the largest at the top. 


Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not 


comprised tn THE NATION fonts and all other special 
typography. Subject to approval Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of wer or fly-leoves not on out 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts a unting to $500, 
10 per cent.; @750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent 
$1,250, 25 per vent Credits are made De nber 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be a ptatle tn every respect 


Copy received until Tuesday, 5 PM. 
THE NATION ts sent free to those whe 
as long as advertisement continues 
The EDITION of THE NATION this week tis 8,000 


advertise in it, 


coptes. The Subscription List ts always open to inspec 
tion. 
Decoration. 

V4 ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Hich-cilass 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 

York, Artists in Stained Glass 
Ag = 4 A. C. CONGDON.—D rf 20 
Domestic Shopping of all kinds for ladies, zentle 
and children. Address 25 Pine Street, New York. 


FOOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 

4 Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, ete. 
BR, STEWART & CC W. Twenty-third St.. N 

{7 y # McPHERSON. Painter, Decorator, 

+ Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer 

440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ete T 


Domesiic. 
EK VES Fitted with proper Glass Field, 


2 Maurine, a Opera Glasses, Telesc opes Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 

H. Wal DETEIN, U tician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by euelesinn stamp. Established 1840, 


} ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domesti 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 
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For Sale. 
T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.'S, 
Ad ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., 
Professional. 
( SHARLES W. HASSLER, Attorney and 
Attorney-General, 


sunsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
( d Arizona Territory. 


Yd ISEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N 


J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


1RA CHUR 


Arizona Law Offi 


CHILL, 
e, Prescott, 


. 


CO., Designers in 


| ESSRS. COTTIER & 
Art-work, 144 Fifth 


‘ Interior Decoration and all 
Ave., N. ¥. 


\ 4 TANTJ1 P. CONRE Y, Attorney- 
d at-Law, 18!, N. Penn’‘a St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


W . | » 7 " 4 tp 
440 Tremont Street Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; s¢ 


Mest 


econd, by Towns. 
ECTICUT 
SA BI 


j 
idies 


Stamford. 
LLA WHITE'S School for 


Recommended by Pres. Seelye 


as preparatory r » Smith College. 
INDIANA, ry Haut 
/ OSE POI TEC Hl. MiG INSTITUTE. 
\ Sg Ee ps Bh ae ca 
CHARLES O, THOMPSON, President. 


SACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
( “WW. 1k LES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 


MASSACHU 3 oe. Boston 
NSTIT UTE of TE CHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che 
mistry, Architecture ete. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A, WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSFTTs, Boston. 

] / ISS PUTNAM opened the etghteenth 
i’ year of her English and Classical F amily and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, Septe mber 2 
INS. at No. 6S Marlborough Street. 

Terms for boording pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
ittention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli 
ation to Principal. 


ae oS tery 
Ms; Arr HOME SCHOOL for 
joys -Ne xt (seventeenth) school year begins 
Septe =... , 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 





‘) {MS CADEM sf —_ Fion. Charles 
Fe Francis Adams, UL.D.. Chairman of Managers. 
Preparatory and Roarding School. This year’s record 
at fi irvard College is higher than ever, all applicants 
17—passing, 10 without conditions. The boarding-house 
during the past year has been managed in a most com 
fortable and satisfactory manner. New year begins 
September 1%. For all information address 


Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


TASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater 


[1 ' WARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 

HieLEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 


Boston Univ 
Cambridge, Eng 


Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., 
Newnbam Coll, 


- and 
gland. 
Berkshire Co. 
-A Prepara- 
atalogues 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, 
(FE YLOCE INSTITUTE. 
7 te School for 


ry Boys. Terms, $450. C 


on application. GEORGE F, Mi LLs, Prine ipal. 
MiIcaiGcan, Orchard 
i / ICHIGAN ‘VM i 7 Tr. 1R¥Y ACADEMY. 
i \ thorough Classical and Scientifie School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
n, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
r catalogue address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 


Artillery, U.S. Adjutant, 
Ni w JeRsS«Y, Belleville (Heights). 


7 RURO SE YI NARY for Young Ladies 
opens Oct. 3. For circulars apply tothe *princip: ul. 


NEW JERSEY, Ne 


Army, 


w Brunswick, 15 Livin; gston Ave 


‘HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for “Young La- 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philadelphia, ou the Pennsylvania Kailroad. 
The school will open September 12, 
NEW York Crry, 145 W. Forty fifth Street. _ 
{SS FOR "BOY S.—Private instruc- 


/ C24 
y tion 


New York City, No. 10 Gramercy Park. 
ESDAMES DORE. MIE ULX VON 
d TavBE and DE Bruyn Ko successors to the 
Misses Haines and De Janon. “5 woved method : sepa- 
rate department for boys School opens Sept. 20. 


afternoons. Mr. THOMAS REEVES ASH. 


NEW YORK City, 52 F. Seve 

VA ISS J]. F. WRE ‘s S'S Boarding ana 
Ai Day Se hool for Young Ladies and Children re 
surse of stuc ay thorough and complete. 
attention “D aid to mathematics and languages. 
arten class (Am. Frébel system) reopens Oct. 3. 


nty-seventh Street. 


opens Sept. 6 ‘ 
Speci al 
Kinderg 














New YorK, Sale 
7s. AUS Ss 


» School for ten boys under 14. 


"HALL.—A 


Rev. 


happy Home 
J. H. Hoventoy 
NEW York, Suspension Bridge. 
P. VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
he Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
Wasexs H. Munro, A.M., President. 
NEw York, C 
Mes. PIA 7 Ts SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
dept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, P’ TES EA 1350 Pine Street. 
| ISS ANABLE'S English and French 
p Boarding and Day Se hool foe Young Ladies, 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Chestnut Hill, 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 


Bell's French and English seenties and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21 


Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 


VIRGINIA, Greenwood Depot, Albemarle County. 
“REENWOOD.— A Military School for 
ZT Boysand Young Men. Location: on east slope of 

Blue Ridge, immediately on Chesapeake and Ohio Rai! 
road, and 18 miles by rail from University of Virginia. 
Davip F. BoyD, Principal. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, Sorel. 

j _—— COLLEGE Sorel, Lower Can 

« ada.—Preparation for + What and the Universi 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 

Great facilities for learning thoroughly French, Ger 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science. 

g:thirty five acres of slaygrounds ; good boating on the 

Lawrence and Kichelleu Rivers. Boys received from 

A. to sixteen; may stay till nineteea. Terms, $320 to 
$400 perannum. Circulars on application to the Prin 
cipai, HENRY JULIAN LYALL, 


GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
NA JISS HILKEN'S Boarding-School fo 


Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN. Box 723 
hl Md. 


BROEKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will quently superinten 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 

tral, Western, and Southe rn States fur ensuing year. 


Wants. 


LADY TEACHER, who should be a 
college graduate, to carry on in New York the 
instruction of a young girl of fifteen, whose classical 
education is already begun. Address, with references, 
N.N., care of Publishe r of the Nation. 


] GERMAN LADY in Dresden would 
r 4 like to receive two young ladies into her family. 

Pleasant home, with careful oversight, assured. Kefer 

ences re quired, Please apply to FRAULEIN VON TANN 

HOFEN, 6 Christian Street, Dresden: or to M.S. G., care 
of Dr. William James, Cambridge, Mass. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 


Embracing segeodue tions of famous original peer. 
sculpture. architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1 50 


perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new « -atalogue 5,000 
subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


Please mention the Nation, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast ‘Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocos, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di 
gested, and admirably adapted for in 
vaiids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


™ "¥.C* A Leading London Physician estab- 
| ] | lishes an Office in New York 
. for the C wee us 
EPILEPTIC ITS. 
From Am, Journal of *-tellg 

Pr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a spe 
cialty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
more cases than any other living physician. His success 
has simply been astonishing: we have heard of cases of 
over 20 years’ standing successfully cured by him. He 
has published a work on this disease, which he sends, 
with a large bottle of his wonderful cure, free, to any 
sufferer who may send their express and P. O. address. 

We advise any one wishing a cure tu address 

Dr. AB. MESEROLE, No. 96 John St., New York 


( PIUM AND ALCOHOLIC HABIT.— 
; Dr. A. M. MATHIAS (three years associated with 
Dr. Joseph Parrish at Pennsylvania Sanitarium) re- 
ceives patients in his residence, 242 Clermont Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutital 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YorK, January 25, 1883. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1882. 
P re miums on Marine Risks from Ast Janu 


ary, 1882, to 3ist December, 18 $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not manatee d off Ist 

January, 1882 1,516,844 8: 

fotal Marine Premiums , $5,920,538 43 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1 


882. to Bist December, L882 : $4,390,305 Go 
Losses paid during the same ; 
penton EAS Oe $2,013,767 35 


Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex 
penses. 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York Stock, 





City, Bank, and other Stocks. 558 OO 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 5) OO 
Real Estate and Claims due the C ompany, 

estimated at....... 531,118 15 
Premium Notes and Bills R ece tvable 1,725,575 02 
Cash tn Bank ena 164.023 8&5 
Amount . ; ‘ $13,171,675 02 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theirlegal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 
3lst December, 1882, for which certificates will be issued 
m and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES, 

J. D. Jones, Royal Phelps, Edwin D. Morgan, 
Charles Dennis, Thos. F. Youngs, Jas. G. De Forest, 
W.H.H. Moore, C. A. Hand, Samuel Willets, 
ewis Curtis, John D. Hewlett, Chas. D. Leverich, 
Chas. H. Russell, William H. Webb, William Bryce, 


James Low, Chas. P. Burdett William H. Fogg, 
David Lane, Horace Gray, T. B. Coddington, 
W. Burnham, E. W. Corlies, Horace K. Thurber 


John Elliott, William Degroot, 
Adolph Lemoyne, John L. Riker, 
Benj. H. Field, Robt. B. Minturn, N. Denton Smith 
Josiah O, Low, Chas. H. Marshall, 

Wm. E. Dodge. Geo. W. Lane 


A. A. Raven, 
Wm. Sturgis, 


.D JONES, President. 
C pd ES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes 
lay and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboken 

KATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 

BREMEN. 


First Cabin, $80 and $100; Second Cabin, 860: Steerage, 
Prepaid Steerage Certificates, $22. 

For fre ight or ELRICHS yx to 

ELRICHS & CU., AGENTs, 


2 Bowling Green. 


S ECOND - HAND SCHOOL BOOKS 
» Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. Send for a cata- 
logue. Back numbers and volumes of the Nation fur 
nished. A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row New York. 


f°-OU CAN BUY all the New Book: 
20 per cent. see ount at 
HENRY MILLER’S, 
16 West Fourteenth Stree t, near Fifth Avenue. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease. By {ts 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and of jong 
standing, have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BO TT LES 





FREE, together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on 
disease, to any sufferer. Give Express and P. O. addres 
Dk. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl Street, New York, 
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\ LIST oF a Frew CHAKI 
SCRIBNER’S SONS 


LICATIONS 


finglish Verse. 


Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stroppa 
A series of tive stiinail V il » - ‘ it 
nage paladin The set of tive 
in a bx 

_A new and star t ! 

The volumes vering i hole f Kr 

are divided as foll S ha rl 

tthe Nineteenth Cen -.. <a . 

IV. Dramatic Scenes and Characters 


Each volume sold s« parately 


orks of George I. Cable 


A NEW AND UNIFORM 1] \ 
THE GRANDISSIMES. One volun: . 
With a trontispiece, Price reduced to & 


OLD CREOLE DAYS.) One volum 


With a frontispiece, ** The Cafe des Ex 
$125. Popular Edition. In two series 
paper, each series, Imo, ents ly 
gilt top, with a frontispic Ineach s 


cents each, 


Music tn tenoland. 


By Dr. FREDERK Low Is in Prot 
Musie and Director of the Scho f M 
at Vassar College. 1 =} 


AMiutsic Mi . [rite V1 a. 


By Dr. Freperic Louis Ri Pr 
Musi *etc., at Vassar ¢ > 
=) 


flistorical Hand-Book 


Italian Sculpture 
By CHARLES C. PERKINS. Correspond 
ber of the French Institute, Au 
‘Tuscan Sculptors,” I 
etc l vol, SVO Witl ul 
piece and many engravings. #84 


The fymuns of Luther. 


Inthe best Enghsh Versions and t i) 
Text, togetber witb t Mu \r 
ments written for rass tt \ 
Edited by Dr. LEONA WW ACON 
Prof. NATHAN H. ALLEN, M 
f{to. Unique binding, with 1 
SL. 


Lhe Life OF K Luther. 





By I STLIN, Protess 
siey at tial e, With more than Sixty st 
tions from Original Portraits 
ments. 1 vol. Sv $2.3 

sthe a t 

ai riginai st 

The Wisdo }}2 i of Cr0CTK 

By Professor JOHN S1 VW 
list f citations, prepared ex 
edition, with references to ¢t Xt 
more important works, 1 \ : 

Fred, and Marta, and AN 

By ELIZABETH PRENTIss, aut f ‘St 
Heavenward . l t 
pew edition. Pr redu ito 

* —_ if - ? ~~ 

The Middle King 

A survey I the LreorTray \ \y 
Literat ure, Social Lif \rts 1 filst 
the Chinese Empire and its | bitants 
illustrations and a new: 
By S WeELLs Wi (MS 


Svo, 80 


The Merry Adventures 


Of ¢ t Renown in Nottinghams W 
an “" lilustrated by HowarpD IPs 
4{to. Full embossed ther eations i 
the autbor’s designs $4 
*,.* These t ks are for sale by all | Ks 
or will be sent by mail upon receipt of pri 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 aud 745 I ’ 
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es cieven and twelve will be ready 
\ upleting the work, 
sent by mail, 


DD. APFITLEIOR Publishers, 


AND 5 BOND STREET, NEW York, 





REFERENCE WORK. 


The Political 
Cyclopedia. 


rE IN THREE VOLUMES 


EDITED BY 


JOHN J. LALOR. 


Contains many original articles on 
current topicts found in no 


other work. 


Following are 
edin the Se 


among the subjects treat- 
ond and Third Volumes, 


Electoral Commission, by Alexander Jobnston, 
Gambettism, by Edward Cary. 
Internal Revenue, by Worthington C, Ford. 
Nibilism, by Anatale Leroy- Beaulieu. 
Railways, by Simon Sterne. 
Term and Tenure of Office, by Dorman B Eaton. 
Wages, by Francis A. Walker. 
Whiskey Ring, by Jobn W. Clampitt. 


mmendations : 

cordial 
It does Editor, 
great credit, and it will be of great use. 
You have all the good names and they 
have given you good work.”-—WM. G. 
SUMNER, Professer of Political Econ- 
omy and Polttical Science tn Yale Col- 


has my 


good wishes. you as 


‘“T have had them (the Volumes of 
the Cyclopedia) long enough to prize 
them highly, and to use them almost 
daily for reference Che work shows 
patient research aud the most felicitous 
arrangement. I regard it asa model. 
[t cannot fail to have great popularity. 

“Very Sincerely, 


JAMES G. BLAINE.” 
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umes fowarded by the publishers 
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by us, are of our own direct importation, and all are 


by a member of our firm in person. 


are saved, beside obtaining the pick of 


AND CARPETS. 


1 other foreign goods, sold 


1] purchased and selected 


Consequently several intermediate profits 


the Eastern and European markets. 


At the present time we have the largest stock of Fine Rugs and Carpets to 


be found in this country. 


Our collection is particularly rich in 


odd sizes 


and shapes, peculiar colorings and designs. 


We invite the attention of all intending purchasers to our Oriental 


partment, realizing that an examination of 


the above statements. 


De- 
our stock will fully verify all of 


The price of each Rug is marked on the ticket in plain figures. 


RUGS SENT OUT ON APPROVAL, IF DESIRED. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, 


RETAILERS, 


558 and 560 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


& CO., Lonpon, 


iND GILT 


PERRY 


NICKEL, SILVER, 


~ “ y 
y > . 
Falcon Steel Pens. 
Sample card containing TWELVE different styles of 
pens sent, post-paid, for trial, on receipt of two 2-cent 
stamps. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 
753-755 Broadway, New York. 


DAVIE & CO., 


16 East Fourth Street, Cincinatti, Ohio, 
DEALERS IN OLD AND NEW BOOKS; ALSO, 
AUCTIONEERS. 

Pooks of any kind, and in any quantity, bought or 
sold at auction on commission. Occasional Catalogues, 
issued in each department, and will be mailed, fre« 
upon request. 


w.. & 


BOOK 


Wadsworth Bros. & Howland, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
> Catalogues free on application. 


. 
. . - ) -_ Pr Dp y 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
jennand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 


books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued 


14 TALOGUE for PRIVATE LIBRARY. 
( A blank-book of 240 pp., arranged with columns 
for entering Title, Author, Publisher, ete. Indexed 
through, alphabetically. Bound in boards, with leather 
back and corners; size, 84, x 744. Price $2 50, post-paid. 
Sent, on receipt of price, by Publisher of the Nation. 


"EF WILL FURNISH A SAMPLE 

Case (12 quart bottles, no two alike), pure Cali- 

fornia Wine, price $5. SONOMA WINE AND BRANDY 
Co,, 30 Warren Street, New York. 


THE 


flistorical Poetry 
Ancient [lebrewis. 
TRANSLATED 


By MICHAEL HEILPRIN. 


AND CRITICALLY EXAMINED 


Extracts from leemarics « 


‘“*Mr. Heilprin’s book has a double 
interest for us; both as a translation and as an 
historial criticism. The deviations from 
the common translation are sometimes quite 
marked ; but they are generally well supported 
by eminent authorities, and show the latest re 
sults of Hebrew scholarship. . When we 
turn now to the critical part of the book, ws 
are impressed not simply with the eruaition of 
the writer, but also with his thorough indepen 
dence in the treatment of his themes.”— Rev. 8. 
J. Barrows (°‘ ¢ ‘hristian Re gist r,” Boston). 


‘The notion has somehow got abroad that the 
scientific study of the Bible is inconsistent with 
the most tender reverence for its contents, or 
with their persistent fascination. But the reve 
rence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter of 
bis criticism could hardly be surpassed ; and 
that it has not lost its power to interest and 
charm, his book itself is ample evidence, which 
will be reénforced by the experience of every 
intelligent reader of its too brief contents.”— 
Nation, New York 


‘*With all bis critical freeness . . . he 
deals reverently with the religious thought of 
the Old Testament.”—Prof. C. H. Toy (‘' Ame 
rican Journal of Philology” 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1883. 
The Week 
1e eek, 


Tue official figures of the total vote in this 
State at the last election show, as we antici- 
pated that they would, a falling off from the 
vote of last year. The whole number of 
votes cast for all candidates-this year was 
901,950, against 915.539 in 1882. Curiously 
enough, the combined Democratic and Repub 
lican totals for both years are nearly the same. 
That for Folger and Cleveland was 877,7x2, 
and that for Carr and Maynard is 873,950. 
Last year the Prohibition vote was 25,783, 
and this year it is only 17,000, while the 
Greenback vote was about 11,000 in both years. 
This indicates that many Republicans who did 
not wish to vote for Folger last year 
voted for the Prohibition candidates rather 
than vote for a Democrat. Carr’s vote this 
vear was 446,584, about 18,000 greater than 
that cast for any other Republican candidate, 
and about equal to the average vote cast for 
the Democratic candidates. He undoubtedly 
owes his election to the votes of 18,000 or more 
Democrats, who refused to support Maynard 
because of his temperance principles. Carr’s 
volte is 103,920 greater than that cast for 
Folger. The lowest candidate on the Repub- 
lican ticket received 84,234 more votes than 
Folger had. The candidate on the Demo 
cratic ticket who received the largest vote was 
Maxwell, who had 447,269 votes. This is 88,049 
less votes than Cleveland bad, and over 3,000 
less than half of the total vote cast. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Republican increuse 
of 84,254 over Folger’s vote is nearly the same 
as the Democratic decrease of 88,049 from 
Cleveland’s vote. Here isa shifting vote of 
from 80,000 to 85,000, which probably measures 
pretty accurately the size of the Indepen 
dent vote in the State. That is the vote 
which will decide the Presidential election of 
next year, and its formidable proportions are 
ikely to have a most salutary effect upon 
the nominations of both parties. 

The final week of the Speakership contest 
opens with Mr. Randall clearly in the lead. 
Congress will assemble on Monday next, and 
inthe opinion of the best judges Mr. Ran- 
dall’s election will speedily follow. The other 
candidates make energetic claims of strength, 
but it is very plain that their hopes are slight. 
An overwhelming majority of Democrats ev- 
erywhere are afraid of reopening the tariff is 
sue on the eve of a Presidential election, 
and this fear is likely to be powerful 
enough to put Mr. Randall into the chair. 
Here and there a Democrat supports him openly 
because he is a protectionist. Thus Congress 
man Arnot, of the XX1Xth New York Dis- 
trict, said on Sunday: ‘‘I am a protectionist 
and will vote for Randall for Speaker 
I don’t want any half and half in this particu 
lar, for I have too solid a respect for a 
protective tariff. I am an out-and-outer, and 


that isthe kind of a man ] shall favor for 





Speaker.” There is no doubt about Mr 
Randall being that kind of a man lls 


position in favor of the total abolition of 
internal taxes would of itself demonstrat 
that. 


Judge Barrett has been wivil 
lic his views as to divorce, and declares that 
he is totally opposed to a constitutional 
amendment giving Congress power to secure 
a uniform system of marriage and divorce 
His only objection is the ** entering wedge 
argument—tbat it would lead to centralization 
Why, he says, should we not have a** uniform 
murder law?” Why should not crimes and the 
domestic relations in general Of purent and 
child, guardian and ward—be banded over 
to the Federal Government? As we originally 
brought the matter up tor discussion these 
columns, we may take it upon ourselves t 
reply Because the country 


from the lack of a un/form law on anv of 


these subjects. As a man who commits a 
murder, or any other crime, is necessarily 
tried by the State where it is committed, and 
as the Constitution compels any State 


in which he takes refuge to. surrender 
him for trial and punishment, no inconve 
nience is felt in the existing system. So the 

eal regulation of the domestic relations pri 
duces no trouble, except in the case of hus 
band and wife. Now with regard to this, a 
very great proportion of the divorces pr 
cured are notoriousiy got in defiance of the 


law of the State where tli parties accually 


live, by resorting to some other State wl 
the law is more lax Chis branch of th vil 
would be brough: to an end by a 

Federal system; and it would no more be s 
‘wedge ” than a bankruptcy law, or a copy 
right law, ora patent law, can be called s 


There is no principle in the Constitution that w 


know of that prevents the transfer of any matter 


to Congress with which experience shows that 
the States are incapable of \ ins 
ofan amendment. To enable the country 

make changes of this sort we have always 
supposed to be one of the principal reasons for 


permitting amendments 


A case has arisen under the new California 
Constitution which brings the right of private 
property again before the Supr Court. If 
anvbody doubted that the Granger 
sions struck a serious blow at nmonly 
received ideas on the subject, their doubts 
would be removed by the general tone of th 
discussion in this case The question is as t 
the right to control *‘ rates " charged by 4 San 
Francisco Water Company—in other words 
the price of water. Ont f the arguments 
used against the company was, that 
there was no such thing as private pro 
perty in water, and this appears to hav 
been gravely argued on both sides. One 
of the strangest legal fTresults f the 
Grapger movement is that it seems to have 


identified, in a great many publicists’ minds, 


the right to fix reasonable rates with the 


right to confiscate pr rt\ | f 
the State must tn cus \ 
not make it anv t ! \ 
the value of stock i I \ | 
Charters in order , 
If the right to tix rates is 
is its advocates Ww i hav . 
pitv that the il nent ‘ 
should lead t much 
tween u 1 
Phe best tl ucn iM i 
tion and prospects 
I tustry ‘ 
rol rad sft 
n ist a { 
their owt $ 
ire vil - 
i ist irt 
iss, and paper 
able prospects. It is . 
a ans > 
py 
entire capita I x 
the Norithwes l 
{it t t! ~ 
that ist week 
AnOW is {! N \ t 
resolved ( S 3 1) 
1 to February 4.) lt s 
! > been il xl = s ‘ | 
a . i my { ‘ 
works. ¢ x 
. 
symptoms ar 
revived byt s 
wi I t y f ~ 
‘ S 
1.60 ( s \ 
tur B resu \ 
ven t of stulTs { 
») 
rt isi \ ir . \ I 1 
S re as vet i \ V 
t i Tor ist W k * — ¢ i 
The ¥ posi vy fav il fea ‘ 
t r commerci 1 susit sil 
¢ ; tinued 1 e ea;rl os of p , 
which t) Vet sixteen ] ‘ 
greater thus far Nov ber tha t t 


s reta is asl sm sil 5 = Nii A 
ful attitude r e has be 1 vel 

vest enutin rau ad b as Like’ | | i 
which has advanced the prices ol! 

stock fri m 12 24 per ce t the div 


dend-paying 


: , 
considerable investment of « apital vet, and in 


the last week they have all declined from 14 to 


3 percent. The amount of idle money in the 
banks increases, and rates of interest are 
lower than ever before at this season of thi 


year. 


The depre ssed condition of the dry roods 


A 


industrv has been illustrated in no more re 
markable way than by the fact that a Chi 
eago clothing firm has found it necessary 


to engage Sergeant Mason, ata salary of $1254 





month, to push their business. The Ser- 
geant’s knowledge of the clothing business is | 
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limited, but the firm think that his pop- 
ularity through his attempted murder of Gui- 
He has also received 


teau will draw custom. 


an offer of a theatrical engagement, but this 
he has refused, for the singular reason that he 
has no desire to ‘‘ make a show” of himself 
Sergeant Mason is a remarkable product of a 
remarkable period. He declares that 
wrong to imprison him, because he missed 
Guiteau, and thinks that a jury would have 
acquitted him on that account. This 
dently founded on an erroneous view of the 
jury system. Had he been acquitted, it would 
have been not because he missed Guiteau, but 


it was 


is evi- 


because he tried to kill bim. 


After the experience in Fifth Avenue on 
Monday evening there is no necessity for further 
expert testimony concerning the danger from 
electric-lighting wires. A runaway in the 
avenue broke down one of the electric-lamp 
poles and trailed the wire upon the pavement, 
A passing horse stepped upon the wire; 
there was a flash of purple light, a report like 
a pistol shot, al] the lights on the avenue went 
out, and the horse fell dead. A moment later an- 
other horse stepped upon the wire and dropped 
dead like the first. The imme- 


avenue Was 


diately closed to travellers of all kinds. Of | 


course if a person had stepped upon the wire 
he would have shared the fate of the horses. 
It wasastormy night and there were few 
people upon the avenue, or the consequences 
might have been much more serious. <A wire 
which kills instantly every person who treads 
upon it would be a deadly thing for a crowd 
to surge over. Clearly the only safe place for 
these wires is under ground, and the sooner 
they are put there the better. 





At the Sweet Springs in West Virginia the 
other day, Carey Woodville had to beat Shelt 
Harman for poisoning two dogs, and his 
brother, James Woodville, had to stand by 
with a shot-gun.to see fair play. Shelt Har- 
man, however, objected to being beaten, and 
tried to hit Carey on the head with a stone, 
to prevent which James Woodville interfered. 
For this another bystander named Carter at- 
tacked James with a James 
shot him in the leg. Then Harman attacked 
James also, and then James shot him. Then 
Carter’s father also attacked James with an 
axe and James shot him. Whereupon old 
man Carter ran away, apparently through 
fear, but really, he says, simply to bring more 
men to take part in the fight. Thinking there 
were more coming, James ran away, too, not 
through fear, but feeling, he said, ‘‘ that as 
others were called he had better go away quick- 
ly or he certainly would kill somebody.” Great 
praise is accorded by local opinion to James, 
who is a fine marksman, for only shooting his 
opponents in the legs, for he might have 
killed them; and it is thought that this magna- 
nimity on his part will lead to his acquittal 
by the jury. The real culprit inthe affair 
seems to be Shelt Harman, who refused to 
take his beating guietly. 


broad-axe, so 


Frank James, who is lying in jail in Mis 
souri, is said to be in “very low health,” 
and besides this his money has given out, 





| an ordinary murderer. 


| dictory one, 
a regular enterprise a few years ago, the | 
English leader-writers denounced it as the | 








while his ‘‘surroundings” are by no means 
At that time 
his place of imprisonment seems to have 
been more like some luxurious chamber out 
of one of Disraeli’s novels than an ordinary 
cell. There were Brussels carpet on the floor, 
‘* paintings and bric-d-brac ” on the walls; a 
mahogany bedstead; a writing desk, and a lit- 
tle collection of his favorite books—fiction, 
probably of a pretty stirring kind. Now he 
has a pine board for a table,two rough bunks, 
In fact, he has come down 
from the level of astate criminal to that of 
The reporters are try- 
ing to revive the interest in him by telling 


what they were a year ago. 


and two stools. 


romantic stories about his wife,who, with her 


husband, is fond of ‘‘ chatting sociably ” over 
the days of their courtship, with any one 
who likes to come in and listen; but it seems 


| to be hard work. 


The attitude of the English newspapers 


toward ‘‘interviews” is a curiously contra- 
When interviewing began to be 


most dreadful form which American imperti- 
nence had yet assumed. 
nounce it in much the same terms now, but, 
strangely enough, they ignore the actual pres- 


| ence of the interview in their own columns. 


AJjl the 


American 


leading London papers employ 
correspondents who send daily 


| despatches concerning all important Ameri 
their longest despatches | 


and 
nearly always interviews with illus- 
trious Englishmen whoare visiting this coun- 
try. It has frequently happened that a Lon- 
don journal has contained on the same day 


can 
are 


events, 


a leading article denouncing interviewing, 
and a column cable message, costing several 
bundred dollars. which was an interview pure 
and simple. When Herbert Spencer was 
here the same London journal which pub- 
lished conspicuously a long cable message 
giviug the substance of an interview with 
him, also published a ‘“‘ scathing ” leader con- 
demning the irrepressible impertinence with 


which Mr. Spencer had been worried during | 


his entire visit to America, until he had been 
forced to give his views in order to obtain 
peace. The facts in the case were that in- 
stead of being worried into an interview, Mr. 
Spencer prepared it himself and sent it 
through a friend to all the New York news- 
papers for simultaneous publication. Other 
English visitors have taken to the interview- 
ing system with equal favor, and their obser- 
vations thus published have been promptly 


transmitted to London by cable at the cost of | 
| of European and American officers. 


124 cents a word. Those which have not 
been sent by cable have been copied from the 
New York papers as soon as the mails arrived 
in London 





Mr. Roger A. Pryor, who was sent over, at con- 
siderable expense, to take part in the defence 
of O’Donnell, bas definitively concluded not 
to attempt to appear in court on his behalf, 
having probably ascertained that he would 
not be. permitted to speak. This will be a 
very bitter disappointment to a large number 
of those who contributed the money ,to pay 


| course, never in any difficulty. 


They continyy to de- | 


| are disciplined and 


| is beyond question. 
| hardy, patient, obedient, and if the small value 


his expenses, because what they sought was 
much to get O'Donnell acquitted 
‘make the ring” with a de- 
nunciation of British tyranny and pertidy. As 
Mr. Pryor cannot furnish this he ought to 
home or to return the liis 
legal opinion or advice will not be of any 
particular value to O'Donnell, as he is not 
aremarkably prominent member of the bar 
here, and cannot offer any help over there 
which is not abundantly supplied by mem- 
bers of the English bar. The truth is, how- 
ever, that the contributions of the lrish in 
this country for all sorts of purposes con- 
nected with resistance to, or defiance of, the 
Government at home, are so large that the 
honest managers must now, as the Land 
Leaguers are not carrying on operations, be 


not so 


as to coort 


come money. 


| often greatly puzzled to know what to do 


with the money. Dishonest ones are, 


The favorite 
mode of disposing of it seems to be sending 
people to Europe to make a disturbance of 
some kind. 





Things do not look any more peaceful in 
Tonquin. The Chinese are apparently amus- 
ing the French with ‘‘fresh proposals.” The 


circular which their Government has ad- 


| dressed to foreign Powers in‘ticates clearly that 


China means to fight, and that the fight will 
probably be brought on by the French attack 
on Sontay and Bacninh, which are garrisoned, 
in part at least, by Chinese troops. We may 
any day now hear news of the outbreak of 
hostilities by the opening of the French attack, 
which will be rendered more interesting, in 
all probability, to European Powers by a 
bombardment of Canton at long range. Ad- 
miral Courbet is supporting the Ministry at 
home by refusing to ask for further reinforce- 
ments. His land force does not exceed 
ten thousand men, which could be in- 
creased slightly by sailors and marines. 
About the number of Chinese regulars who 
armed in the European 
fashion, there is a great variety of reports, 
but the highest estimate does not put them at 
over fifty thousand. What their discipline 
amounts to, there is as yet litthemeans of 


| judging, as they have hitherto been only em- 


ployed against native rebels. But that they 
have all the natural qualities of good soldiers 
They are temperate, 


they place on their own lives can be turned 


| to account for military purposes by good offti- 
| cers, they will certainly make a very formidable 
| army. 


There are rumors, as is usual] in such 
cases, of their having a considerable number 
But this 
story is now told of every barbarous army 
engaged in a conflict with a civilized Power. 





It is difficult to understand on what princi- 
ple of law the British Government can 
seriously object to the French blockade of the 
Chinese ports. France, undoubtedly, has the 
usual belligerent right of establishing an 
effective blockade of any ports she pleases ; 
what England now appears to be doing is 
objecting to her trying to establish an effec- 
tive blockade, on the ground that she cer- 
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tainly could not succeed. That, however, 
can hardly be considered sufficient ground in 
the forum of international law. Every Power 
has the rigit to try to make an effective 
blockade, France, of course, as well as any 
other. The real English objection is that 
even the attempt would seriously interfere 
with English trade, and would excite so much 
discontent among English manufacturers and 
shippers that the Government could not avoid 
interfering, or, in other words, taking the 
Chinese side of the quarrel. The truth is, that 
a blockade will hardly hurt the Chinese at 
all. They care very little about foreign trade, 
and the total loss of it would not bring much 
perceptible pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ment in favor of peace. Twothirds of the 
export of China consists of tea, which would 
somehow or other, under ali circumstances, 
find its way out of the Empire. But the 
imports are mainly cotton and woollen goods 
and opium, which a blockade would largely 
exclude. Moreover, the entrance and clear- 
ing of vessels from Hong Kong would be 
greatly impeded by the blockade of the ad- 
joining harbor of Canton. The French are 
said to be so much impressed by these con- 
siderations that they are going to 
their operations to the Tonquin waters. 


contire 


While Herr Beheim-Schwarzbach, in a re- 
cent number of the Berlin Gegenwart, effec- 
tively disposed of the colonization schemes 
which, in spite of the vote of the Reichstag 
on the Samoan question, are being urged in 
Germany, French defenders of the opening of 
‘‘commercial outlets” are increasing in num- 
ber. The most prominent of these is M. Ga- 
briel Charmes, of the Journal des Débats, who, 
in the latest numberof the Rerue des Derr 
Vondes, has an interesting article onthe Colo- 
nial Policy of France. He sees in the present 
policy but the continuation of long-established 
French traditions, and thinks that France can 
still best employ her large surplus capital in 
developing her colonies, which offer so large a 
field to her industrial ingenuity. He is, how- 
ever, candid enough to admit the existence of 
various obstacles in the way of successful col- 
onization—viz: the vagaries of internal poli- 
tics, which, by fostering State Socialism, so 
augment the price of labor as to exclude 
French manufactures from foreign markets; 
the failure to negotiate a treaty of commerce 
with England; the rigor of the conscription 
laws, which prevent young men from acquiring 
a thorough mercantile education by a residence 
abroad ; and, lastly, the management of col- 
oniil affairs by incompetent politicians. M. 
Charmes’s article is chiefly remarkable for 
the emphasis with which, in contrast to the 
chauvinism of even so clear-headed a writer 
as Leroy-Beaulieu, he dwells on the benefits 
accruing to France from the influx of foreign 
‘* Our history shows,” he says, 
‘“‘with what ease we assimilate foreigners, and 
of what service they are tous when once 
assimilated.” The Paris correspondent of 
the Fvankfurter Zeitung, in commenting on 
these remarks, admits, perhaps not altogether 
disinterestedly, the validity of the argurvent 
which sees a national gain in the dissemination 
of French culture regardless of economic con- 
siderations. Atthe same time he takes occa- 


elements. 








sion to remind his compatriots how prone they 
are to attach undue importance to the anti 
German utterances of obscure journals, while 


not only ignoring the contrary voices of such 


men as Gabriel Charmes, but also the actual 


facts with regard to the ‘‘ persecutions” of 
Germans in Paris, of which German papers 


never tire, and which he pronounces altogether 
mythical. 


One of the most active and useful of those 
taking part in the agitation in London for the 
improvement of the dwellings of the poor, 
Mr. Sims, writing in the Daily 
full knowledge cf his subject, says, with re 
gard to a larve body of those whose lodgings 
excite the most horror and compassion, that 


News with 


they are so degraded in their habits and in 
their intelligence that into 
which you could put them would soon bi 
vile and loathsome. In fact, he has 
apparently very little hope of any solid or 
radical change for the better in the population 
of East London except through the education 


any habitation 


come 


of children—a feeling which is, we believe, 





very common among those who labor amot 
the degraded poor in any lar CuUy One 
other striking and © signiticant incident 


occurred the other day ata 
meeting called by Mr. Torrence, who is « 
of its principal promoters. He recommended 
emigration as the best remedy for the 
East London life, but he was ened or hissed 
down by his audience, who said it was the 
landed proprietors and capitalists who ought 
toemigrate. When he talked of the poor 
they shouted to him that there ought not to be 
any poor. Finally, the opposition took 

session of the meeting and passed resolutions 
} 


lemanding the 


of the agitation 
ne 


Sores of 


pos 


condemning emigration and « 
opening of public works by the state, and the 
colonization of England itself, 
orator explained that he meant the nation 
zation of the land as the sol 


pauperism, 


Why the election of the Rector of St 
drews by the votes of the students should ever 
have become an important event, and success 
in it a distinction which public men « 
hard to see, but the fact remains that som 


the greatest men in English literature and pol 
itics have been competitors for the pla 
and have been glad to get it. Mr. Lowell's 
success, therefore, achieved as it has be 

over a distinguished Conservative politician 
and the ablest speaker of his party in the 
House of Commons, must be considered a 


high compliment both to him personally and 


to American literature The electi 

the excellent purpose of drawing out a care 

fully prepared address on some literary 
or political topic from the Rector his i 

auguration, and thus furnishes the public 
with what is usually one of the greatest treats 
of the year in the way of literary or oratorical 
performance. The occasion is one on which 
Mr. Lowell is well fitted to shine and that he 


will shine there is no doubt 


The news of Hicks Pasba’s defeat continues 


strongly to impress the English im 


and appears to be causing a real Jingo fever 
No deduction from it scems too wild. The 


Spectator, which has always been fond of signs 





ind wonders, believes that the False Prop! - 
Victory is g 1 ew ist 
Either says we t Arabs alt 
gether, or in aon the | \ I 
Nghting for ¢ r s f G M 
rocco It is verv « iS\ i } \ 
l wever., When I s ive | far 
easier than t ‘ i { t 
lives from Gabes t M rod s saf 
to predict that br h, a month! t 
will be no worse off than thev were an ! 
aco. The 7’ ‘sy old Torv squire, \ is 
loval asthe Groom of the S ve! i bardly 
say, is also full of 1 t, and sternly r ‘ 
the Radicals and the 7) \ 
credible tlippaney 
effect . s Maha \ \ | re s 
does not do his vintl ‘ W 
be st TIS . | ! \\ ‘ 
to tack e Fa ‘y t 
The most trustw hy 
tion of Hicks Pasha’s 
( 1 | S UND s 
Ma r Secke | t ( y wy 
Was with hit l \ ‘ 
Aparenuy 
Vienna Pres { W < 
have beet i Hl As - i vs 
} id ul lv t 1 = s 
baggage all walry r 
outpost duty This a nev in cavalrv he 
evidently u \ work the ft f 
thre ex ped l I } he 
rives fifteen t SAL I ¢ 
fourteen guns i s eX ent 
cavalry rhes Waterless s W j 
have bx s work Hicks's 
tl ny His Vove secms 
ive r 1 by reach fa 
guide, W ‘ et where 
he Was soon STVOS¢ M Seckendorf 
t v this victorv, if w w ilisiv the 
natives that False Prophet was the Messiah 
and would give m the whole country Th 
] News is the vl jon paper which 
me st ike a Tati il view of the disaster 
by airing that ight ¢t teach the 
Khedive the folly of fighting the False Prophet 
up inthe Suda The true policy for Egypt 
t! t sent state { its inces and its army 
s1 the False Prophet one Ss ik is he 
is content to stav where he is Phere is no 
place in which a False Prophet can do less 
harm than around the head waters of the Nile. 
General Loring, who was long in the 


Egyptian service, has had an interview with 


a Herald reporter which he confirms 


ir bk 


disaster fi 


in i 
lief when the news of the 
alse 


ade up of exasperated 


Egyptian 
rst arrived, that the Prophet's 


army was largely m 
raders, and that bis resistance 


the 


OWes 
of 
The notion: 


slave 


nost of its force to determination 


slave-traders not tote put down 
that there is enough Mussulman fanaticism left 
in the 


anywhere East to produce a fermida- 


ble movement is a chimera. Whenever during 
the last forty years this fanaticism has been 
it has been found 


is undouttedly 


tested for wartike 
al! but dead It 
and animution 


purposes 
in 
arti 


useful 
giving glow to «ditorial 


cles, but for little else, 
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THE EGYPTIAN DISASTER. 
History repeats itself with astonishing rapid- 
ity in Egyptian affairs, and to one who has 
closely watched the march of events during 
the past decade, the similarity of recent occur- 
rences to those of a few years past must ap 
pear marvellously striking. Buta few days 
that Commander Moncrieff 


ago news came 
and a contingent of Egyptian troops num 
bering several hundreds bad been de- 
stroyed in the immediate’ vicinity of 
Suakim Now, the startling intelligence 
comes from Khartum that the large force | 
under Hicks Pasha, which was intended to 


put down El Mahdi, the False Prophet, and 


restore the Sudan to Egypt—that this 
force, numbering more than ten thousand 
men, has been utterly annihilated. Let 


the reader turn back to the record of events 
in IS75 and 1876, and hunt up the accounts 
of the operations of the Egyptians against 
King of Let him read 
again of the massacre of Munzinger Pasha 
and his littlhe army of 600, in the vicinity 
of Tajurrah. Let him note how Munzinger 
landed at an Egyptian port, marched into the 


John Abyssinia, 


country of the Gallas, so confident of being 
master of the situation that he even took his 
wife with him; and how, when a few miles in 
the interior, near Lake Assal, he was betrayed 
by his guide, he and his wife killed in their 
tent, and his force wiped out of existence, 
the 


one 


soldiers 
oflicer, who returned, 
to tell the dreadful 
This happened in the early part of 
1875. During the same time a 
larger expedition was marching into Abys- 
This latter force, 
numbering between three and four thousand 
men, splendidly armed with Remington rifles, 
and rockets, and well 
appointed in every respect, under an officer of 
the Danish army, Col. Arendrup, seemed for 


with exception of a few 


stalf 
bleeding, 


and 
wounded and 
tule. 
November, 
Massowah. 


sinia from 


mountain howitzers, 


a time to be having everything its own 
way. It marched nearly one hundred miles 
from its base of operations; its enemy 
seemed to melt before its advance, some 


tribes becoming friends and allies, and others 
retreating into their mountain 
But on the 20th of November, 1875 (mark 
the date), news came to Cairo that Col. Ar 
endrup was betrayed by his allies in a narrow 
detile the Mareb River, and butchered 
with his force almost to a man. 


fastnesses. 


near 


The similarity between these two disasters 
and those which have so recently shocked 
civilized world must 
As we hear more and more 
the Moncrieff and Hicks Pasha mas- 
sacres we shall probably trace still other and 


the sensibilities of the 
strike every one, 
about 


more sickening similitudes. The meagre 
details of the battle of El Obeid which have 
reached us up to this writing, represent 
Hicks Pasha as having been surrounded, 
in a very” bad position, by a_ great 
host of barbarians numbering between two 


and three hundred thousand ; that his army 
of ten thousand Egyptians fought desperate- 
ly for three days, but at last, overcome by heat, 
thirst, superior numbers, and their square 
being broken, succumbed, and were ruthlessly 


slaughtered by their savage and fanatical foes, 
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Now such exactly were the accounts first 
given of the Arendrup defeat. But an Eng- 
lishman with King 
John’s forces on that occasion, subsequent- 
| ly published a description of the battle 
| of the Mareb, and stated that the Egyptians 
did not fight at all, with but very few excep- 


who happened to be 


| tions, The loss inflicted by them upon the 
| Abyssinians was utterly insignificant. Col. 
| Arendrup defended his own person with 
| sword and pistol until hewn down and 
| hacked to pieces; and Count Zecchi, an 
| Italian who was acting as aide-de-camp, 


| shared the same fate. A few of the Turkish 
| officers, and a very small handful of the sol 
diery, showed manliness enough to resist, being 
cut to pieces by the rude swords and spears 
of the Abyssinians; but the great mass of the 
Egyptian troops were too cowardly to fight 
and too stupid to run. Such, we fear, will be 
the true history of the massacre of Hicks 
Pasha and his 10,000 Egyptians. Such, cer- 
tainly, was the history of the great Abyssinian 
expedition under Ratib Pasha, which went 
with 20,000 mento avenge Arendrup, and 


Gura. 

Now the question very naturally arises, why 
is it thatthe Egyptian soldiery has, of late, at 
least, been invariably beaten by every foe ’ 
That they should not match for the 
trained and tried troops of England, is not a 
matter of surprise, but that they are utterly 
unable to cope even with the naked, unarmed, 
barbarous tribes of blacks which surround 
them, is truly remarkable. And, in view of 
the possibility that Lower Egypt may be in- 
vaded by the Mahdi and his followers, it is 
very important that the question, ‘‘ Will the 
Egyptian fight ?” or ‘‘ Can he fight ?” should 
be speedily and definitively settled. 


be a 


The maxim in the art of war that good 
officers make good soldiers, seems to be com- 
pletely set at naught by the Egyptian troops. 
As a matter of fact, it does seem that the 
Egyptians are utterly lacking in the prime qual- 
ity of real soldiers, namely, the fighting qual- 
ity. Drill alone will not give this quality, dis- 
cipline will not impart it. Even courage alone 
is not by any means its equivalent. It is su- 
perior to courage, to drill and to discipline, 
in the stern struggle for life of actual battle. 
It 
reliance, independence, 
vengefulness, pride, and numerous 
qualities which some migbt call the more 
brutal parts of our nature. This fighting 
quality 1s almost wholly wanting in women, 
though some of them are gifted with cour- 
age of the loftiest order. It however, 
|} apart of the nature of a free-born man. 
| Nothing but long continuance of slavery and 
degradation can wholly eradicate it from a 
Have not the Egyptians lost 





is a combination of combativeness, self- 
vindictiveness, re- 
other 





is, 


whole people. 
this quality under the long rule of their beys 
and pashas, under the corrée labor system of 
their Khedives ; under the coorbash of their 





tax-gatherers ; under the chains and 
handcuffs of their recruiting sergeants ; 
under the kicks and _ blows and 


abuse of their superiors for so many long 
generations ? An affirmative answer to this 
question seems to be the only satisfactory 


| 
| 


had its termination in the inglorious battle of 


explanation of their many recent military 
disasters, including the latest. 

Hicks’s defeat was foreshadowed very clearly 
by the latest despatches of Mr. O’Donovan to 
the Daily News just before the expedition 
started. It was about to plunge into the 
desert—or what for an army would be the 

thing desert—in small force, 
scanty and with troops 
broken down by bad food and an ener- 
vating climate. It had hardly any cav- 
alry too, and consequently can have been but 
very ill informed as to the whereabouts of the 
enemy. The False Prophet has always been 
strong in cavalry, as Arabian prophets usually 
are, and he had only to compel Hicks to per- 
form the one tactical manauvre of which his 
troops were capable, thatis, to form in square, 
and then to keep him in square for two or three 
days until his men were worn out, in order to 
have him at his mercy. The whole affair 
simply illustrates the folly of the attempt 
(which Ismail Pasha originated), on the part of 
such a country as Egypt, to annex and hold a 
region like Sudan. It is, except the few 
hundred yards along the banks of the Nile, a 
howling waste with a terrible climate. From 
the very beginning the Egyptian troops have 
looked on it asa penal settlement, and on an or- 


same 
with 


as a 
supplies, 


der to go there almost as a sentence of ceath. 
When Arabi Bey found Circassian 
colonels guilty of conspiring against him he 
sentenced them to service on the White Nile, 
and it was treated as an act of great barbarity. 
We may imagine, therefore, with what feel- 
ings the remnant of Arabi’s army, after his 
defeat, went up there to chase the False 
Prophet under Hicks Pasha. 


some 


It must be said, however, that the Egyptians 
are not wholly to blame for the annexation. 
Ever since Sir Samuel Baker explored the 
upper Nile fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
| the duty of suppressing the slave trade, of 
| which Khartum is the great centre, has been 
| impressed upon the Egyptian Government 
in the strongest terms, both by politicians 
and philanthropists, and it was under this 
stimulation that the attempt at real anpexa- 
tion was made. Sir Samuel Baker himself 
| tried his hand at 1t in command of an Egyp- 
| tian force and was not particularly successful. 
| Those who have followed him have fared no 
| better—Hicks Pasha worse than any. As 
| long as the troops keep to the Nile all goes 

well, but they cunnot catch the slave traders 

by keeping to the Nile. As soon as they go 
after them into the interior their great diffi- 
culty is to keep alive. The proportion of 
the False Prophet’s army which consists of re- 
| ligious fanatics is probably small and contemp- 
tible, but he has been undoubtedly reinforced 
by large bodies of Mussulman slave traders, 


who are the ‘‘bosses’’ of that region. They all 
command a small force, with which they make 
their raids on the negroes further south, are 
rich, influential, inured to long marches, and 
capable of doing excellent service as irregu- 
lars. They have now probably combined to 
get rid of the Egyptian pest which has so 
long been interfering with their traffic by 
breaking up their markets in the large towns. 
It is extremely doubtful whether there is any 
| power in the world which can accomplish in 
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Sudan what Hicks undertook. There are no 
white troops which could stand a campaign 
there. There is not, as there was in Central 
Asia when the Russians invaded it, 
ernment or political organization 
throw of which would deliver the country 
into the hands of the invader. The best that 
can be accomplished by way of suppressing 
the trade is the holding of the large 
towns on the river with garrisons sufliciently 
large to take care of themselves, to prevent the 
opening of slave markets. 


any gov- 
the over 


slave 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 
Tue broken victuals left over from the ‘‘Sym- 
posium” of the North American Review, given 
last summer on the question of the decadence 
of Christianity in our country, have furnished 
forth lunches, of varying degrees of coldness, 
in the columns of several periodicals. No 
doubt the most forcible presentation of the 
case, from the standpoint of those who deny 
that the church 1s losing her hold, is the ap 
peal to statistics made by Dr. Ward in the 
discussion alluded to. ‘The figures then ad 
“duced were chietly based on the researches of 
Dr. Dorchester, in the “Problem of Religious 
Progress.” In the Independent of Nov. 15, 
Dr. Ward presents compilations of his own, 
to date. The 
Century has contributed to the question the 


bringing the statistics down 
results of test inquiries made with a view of 
determining the religious position of the lead- 
ing business men of several cities and towns. 
If the totals reached by these writers cannot 
be impeached, and if theinference drawn from 
the firures cannot be shown to be misleading, 
they have, certainly, made out an excellent 
case. 

But there are several points at which these 
statis:ies are open to suspicion and attack. It 
that nearly every individual 
church, as well as every de- 
nomination, has upon its records the names 


is notorious 
considerable 
of many persons whom it reports as commu 
nicants, yet who have no right to be 
bered among our distinctively Christian popu 


num 


lation. Some of them have lapsed from the 
faith and never show their faces inside a 
church, out of sheer indifference and un- 
belief. Others are non-resident, who may 


be dead, or agnostics, or members of other 
churches, for all that any one knows, and yet 
their names stand in the books year after 
year. How large a percentage is embraced 
in this class, it is impossible to say. It is 
of the 
stantly recurring questions in ecclesiastical 
assemblies, which somehow never seem to get 
settled, is the question of how to to 
work to ‘‘ purge the rolls.” The Dutch Re 
formed church tried it, last year, and came 
out with a considerable diminution in its mem 
bership, which, it is safe to say, other denom- 


well known, however, that one con- 


go 


inations would experience to an equal degree 
if they undertook to ‘‘purge.’ New 
York Observer recently took the leaders of its 
own denomination task for 
about a reform of the Church statistics, bold- 
ly asserting that a very large percentage of 
the returned total membership of the Presby- 
terian church—nearly one-third, if memory 
serves—was merely “drifting.” In addition 


he 


not setting 


to 


to these misleading aspects of the statistics is 
to be noted the fact that in the tot: 
embraced of 


all counted in to swell 


ils are often 


the communicants foreign-mis 


sion churches, who art 
the numbers of Christians in the United States 
that 


‘facts 


These considerations serve to show 


those who 
to 


contidently point to the 


ought exercise gre in collecting 
their figures before they build so much upon 
them. But even granting the statistics to be 
for them, of the 


dent and sweeping inferences based upon them, 


all that is claimed one conti 
as well us one of the collateral hypotheses 
brought in to help out the 
shown to rest upon an incomplete generaliza- 
tion. 


argument, can be 


Here we must direct attention to a fact 


Whose bearing has not been noticed in these 
discussions, the fact that the practice of ad 
mitting children to full membership in Pro 


testant churches bas come to be almost 


unl 


versal. Forty years ago it Was an innovation, 
an exceptional thing. The Scotch have not 
not yel given up the old idea that it 
Was ill ve ry We il to make childret ut 


tend church services and be tilled with all ful 


ness of the Westminster Catechism, but that 
to join the chureh and take the sacrament 
Were things for serious and mature minds 
alone. With us all that is changed. <A very 


considerable percentage of 


the membership of 


churches is made up 


the so-called evanyelical 
of children under sixteen years. A writer 
the Hvangelist rece ntly described a Presbyte 


rian church in Troy, which made a practice of 


n 


receiving into membership children of seven 
to nine years of age Exact figures are, of 


course, unattainable, but no one 


conversant 
with the case will dispute that the practice is 
of recent date, or that large numbers of chil 
dren are to be 
reported by the churches 


Let 


found among the communicants 


us now see how this f at Vitiates al 
inference of Dr. Dorchester, in which he is 
followed by others The inference isto the 


effect that American Protestantism has grown 
faster According to 


creased, Since 


than 


the 


the p 


population 


ypulation 


bim has it 





1ss0, 9.4 fold, while Protestantism has 1 
creased 27.5 fold. Or, since 1850, the increase 
of the population has been 116 percent., whil 
the communicants of Protest churches 
have guimed 18) _ per nt But. in 
this comparison he entirely verlooks 
fact we have referred at st chure s 
now take into their 1 ership elements 
which once they did not. Tl isis of compar 
ison has changed. In 1800 there was one « 
municant to fourtes abitants, aceording to 
Dr. Dorchester 11 Ssc nny But when 
we remember that the church has now taken 
in two or three of the fourteen wh f the lines 
were drawn as they once were, Ww 1s 
be numbered an rt n ants 
we see that the force of th exhibit is quite 
brok With this inferen ilso falls as 
Ins i the cour ! hesis that, in 
rder to come at the total Protestant popu 
ation, We must vy the total commutr 
eants by four Three children and adhe 
rents to each communicant is not a_ large 
ratio,” says the / Thus the ten 
million and a half communicants are trans 





and a half 
The whole argument 


ns 


formed into forty-two milli 


Protestant population, 





church, why 
those witl 
sioner of Ed tion, in his 1 rt f SS 
vives the total scl 

a half millions The avera ’ : 
a little over fourteen veat ‘Il 

under that age, sre in ‘’ 

Yet, making n \ 

lejw ? ; needs it | ist tw 

dren, all Pr tant 


It Wr 


chil 
mate lsavs, W 


sus reports 





It would se that 
conviction tl ‘ 
have been mad t SuMW \ ‘ 

s( INV a 1 sil \ 

believe I s ( t 

contrary, tha 

, commu ant ‘ 
chur Its , \ 

further mmidd say ! \ 

m {a 

as neither Ca t 

members or ad s \ 

tion certain ev 

with the wealth \ 

v sses, 4 , ' 
tant « iY s WwW 4) 
modern a sts 
position r . 
prove i t! ‘ 
) { { \ 
thie many Wis ‘ ‘ 

i her the \ ( 
historians r W s 

es st } < 
tha , . }} 

S < . ¢ 

Tesus. as g Was 
the 5 = | tt =* ~ { 4 
l R ma = X { i 
msny in ‘ Ng t i i 
Lure ‘ su t | ( \ t 

AUS¢ Ww we 8 ce Lu 
t! igh peas Ss. Her s the st 
weakness of Ame P lither 
by CTEASE ur f earnest 
= f. it is getting ane See WHI 
from tl it { tt t 

Weecan but indicate I } 
tl S assert (>) \ } I ‘ { ! of 
this grea ] xX oo rs reached 
Pher N pl \ 0 Boh s in 
the city of Chica " ind it is not 
known that a single Protes n on ha 

een established a g them Part of them 

ire Catholics, after a fashion, the most are a 
nostics, atheists, or what you please Th 

thods of the Salvation Army are 
tolerated, even endorsed, by leading Protes 

tants, for one reason, and only one—the hope . 


way the poor of our cities can be 
Phe Protestant churches them 
selves, by their ordinary methods, despair of 

When Blair, of the 


Labor and Education, 


doing the work Senator 


Senate Committee on 


asked as to the Evangelical faith of working 
men, the answer is reported to have been that ‘‘a 
large We can but 


believe that the statistical showing we haye 


majority are unbelievers 
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referred to is greatly misleading. Weare sure 
that are for the defence of 
Christianity ought to consider, more fully and 


those who set 
fairly than they have yet done, the serious 
to the Church which is 


seen in the alienation of the poor. 


menace Protestant 


CONVERSATION ASITIS. 
Ir is one of the favorite criticisms of elderly 
people upon the manners and customs of the 
present day that conversation is dying out. 
The complaint is not cou fined to this country, 
but is beginning to be heard in England as well, 
that there are no really good talkers left ; that 
talking is not cultivated ; that every year there 
are more people in society who care litle or 
nothing about conversation. 

A very little observation, however, is suffi- 
cient to show that there has been no falling 
There is 
nowa- 


off in the volume of conversation. 
really, probably, more conversation 
days than ever before. Dinner-tables may be 
taken as a test, and nobody who has had to go 
to a dinner party can fairly complain that 
there has been any real lack of conversation 
atit. Probably at any one of the big dinners 
that take place in New York to-night, there will 
be just as much language used in the course of 
the evening as there ever was at adinner at Hol- 
land house in the palmiest days of Sydney Smith 
and Macaulay. In truth,there will probably be 
more, for in their day the great principle of 
simultaneity in conversation, as we may call 
it, had not been discovered, and it still 
supposed that two people could not with ad- 
vantage talk at once—a delusion which led 
to great bitterness of feeling among the ac- 
complished talkers of the time, there being 
nothing more exasperating than the necessity 
of listening to another, with an air of polite 
attention, when you not merely do not want 
to hear what he is saying, but have something 
that you want to say very much yourself. 
Ilow many of the canstic and cutting mots 


was 


and repartees of the last generation must have | 
| waste time in trying to find common subjects, 


been due to the reaction from the suffering 
by this enforced silence. There is po 
more pleasant feature of modern society than 
the unwillingness of hurt one 
another’s feelings by wit; indeed, wit as a 


caused 


its leaders to 
conversational weapon has almost passed out 
But nothing has promoted the good 
humor of society so much as the practice, 
which, like so many otber p'easant innovations, 


of use. 


we probably owe in the first instance to women, 
of several people talking at once. 

It has often been noticed that women find 
no difficulty in simultaneous conversation. 
When two or more women meet, no one of 
them thinks it necessary to wait until the con- 
clusion of the remarks of 
rejoining or replying. 


a speaker before 
On the contrary, all 
begin at once, and talk together, without any 
apoarent attention being paid by any one to 
the remarks of any other. Nevertheless, at 
the end, they all appear to have an idea suffi 
ciently accurate for their purposes of what 


bas been saidtothem. This practice formerly 


used to be brougbt ipto ridicule by male writers 


of novels and plays, but: of Jate years women 
have introduced it into use toa far greater 
Among 
‘““ general conversation 


exteat than is commouly supposed. 
them it answers to 


| that 
| studied by every human being — himself 


| the non-Ego. 
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among men, and men,though they have not yet 
developed avy great aptitude for it, evidently 
have begun to like it in women, for they al- 
ways encourage it by sympathy and laughter, 
and in time men too will probably become 
experts in it. The more progress made in 
this direction, the more actual conversation 
there will be, and one of the greatest obstacles 
to general social expression will be removed. 
The only stumbling-block thut can be sug- 
gested 1s the effect of the noise on the nerves, 
and this is not and never has been minded by 
The nervous organization of man is 
so much coarser than that of the other sex, 
that it is absurd to say that a taste for noise 
or tumult, which women actually enjoy, is 
beyond the reach of men. 

All this goes to show that conversation, in- 
stead of being on the wane, is really on the in- 
crease, which tallies entirely with the view taken 
by Carlyle of the subject, and accounts too for 
the failure of his effort to reduce the rest of 
the world to silence by his own unremitting 
talk. The day for that was gone by, as he 
found, and as all those who imitate him will 
find. It is on the whole impossible to under- 
stand the cry that conversation is dying out, 
except on the supposition that those who 
make the complaint have in view not so much 
a diminution of the quantity, as the deteriora- 
tion of the quality of conversation, and this 
view of the subject needs consideration. 

Conversation, according to the view former- 
ly taken of it, undoubtedly meant to a certain 
degree a discussion of subjects, What these 


women. 


| subjects were must always have depended on 


the character and circumstances of those who 


| took part in it. Their general object, however, 
| always was to discover some subject of com- 


mon interest, political, literary, social, or 


| merely frivolous, and the avoidance of sub- 


jects which possessed no common interest. It 


| is at this point that the new theory of conver- 
| sation again diverges from the old, and intro- 


duces a most important innovation. This is, 
that for real enjoyment the true rule is not to 


but to set to work talking about the subject 
is most dear to and most carefully 


or herself, as the case may be. The world, 
everybody knows, is divided into the Ego (as 
we should say, the Me) and the non-Ego (or the 
not-Me). This is a proposition of which 


| every one, from a German metaphysician to a 


Tammany heeler, feels the truth the moment it 
is brought to his attention, and the difference 
between the modern and the old theories of 
conversation hinges upon it. The old idea 
was that conversation ought to be confined to 
The modern theory makes its 
principal subject the Ego. If you notice, as 
anybody may sometimes be compelled to 
notice, the conversation of older people who 
have got in their day a reputation for talking 
well, you perceive at once that they avoid the 
very subject that you talk best and oftenest 
about—your own private feelings, ideas, 
hopes, prejudices, habits, fancies, and tastes; 
what you like best to eat and drink; what 
you care to do or not to do; what you wear 
acd how much you pay for it ; your family, 


| your husband, wife, or children, and what 


wonderfully clever, or good, or fast, or reli- 


————————————————— ———— — 


gious people they really are when you krow 
them—all matters carefully to be avoided on 
the old theory, as likely to be generally unin- 
teresting or even offensive, not to the talker, 
but to the listener. We see no reason to be- 
lieve that they are generally offeasive to him 
any longer. They are universally accepted 
topics of conversation, and we know of no 
scene of modern life which in a 
stronger light the progress of human sym- 
pathy and kindly fellow-feeling than a room 
full of people all talking about themselves— 
many simultaneously. If it is true that fifty 
years ago such conversation would not bave 
been regarded as endurable, then all that can 
be said is that the fact is a remarkable proof 


shows 


| of the enlargement of this field of intellectual 


| 


activity. And yet this is undoubtedly what 
elderly people call the decline of conversation. 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS 
IN ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, November, 1583, 

THE most considerable changes in the social 
or even in the political life of a country are some- 
times those which are least noticed while they 
are in progress—perbaps because they are very 
gradual, perhaps because in some cases they do 
not affect directly any institution, but those 
habits of thought and action which are much 
more impalpable. Indications are not want- 
ing that sucha change is now passing on the 
political influence of English journalism. It 
was very powerful a few years ago, and most 
observers predicted for it a continuance or even 
an increase of its power. That power seems to 
be now on the wane. Ido not mean that the 
newspaper press is less able ur less upright than 
formerlv. Setting aside the so-called ‘ society 
journals,” a new and painful feature in our pe- 
riodical literature, the toue of the Englisb press, 
its independence, its incorruptibility, compare 
favorably with those of any other European 
country. Such chantage as exists in France, 
such subjection to clique influence 4s exists in 
Italy, is unknown here. Nor does the literary 
merit of the writing which fills our papers 
seem to have declined. There are five or six 
dailies in London, and eight or vine in other 
cities, whose articles are both in substance and 
in form up to the best average level of any 
former generation, although there may be no 
single writer so brilliant as one or two whom 
our fathers admired. Still less can it be sug- 
gested that newspapers are less read than for- 
merly. They are read not only more widely than 
anywhere else in Europe, but much more than 
ever before in Britain itself. Women read them 
more generally, and the number of persons who 
in every great town purchase an evening— 
usually a halfpenny—as well as a morning 
paper, is always increasing. The view which I 
am stating is that the weight and authority 
of the press, and especially of the daily press, is 
declining; tbat 1t does not count for so mucb, as 
a factor iv our politics,as itdid twenty yearsago. 
It is difficult to distinguish between the influ- 
ence of a newspaper as enforcing its own views, 
and the importance to be attached to 1t as indi- 
cating the views of those for whom it is written 
—as the expression, in other words, of a clever 
editor’s notion of what it is that large sections 
of the people are thinking aud desiring to hear. 
Most people do not draw tbe distinction, and 
quite naturally, because the authority of a paper 
depends more largely on the belief that it can 
divine public opmion than on any confidence in 
its own wisdom and foresigbt. To putitsbortly, 
what [ mean is, when a newspaper urges or dep- 
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recates any line of conduct, or sustains or con 
demns avy opinion, its advocacy makes less 
difference to the fate of that line of conduct or 
opimon than would have been the case, say, 
twenty years ago. People note the fact of its 
attitude--more note it, because more 
read; but they care less about it, and are less dis- 


pe sed to shape their own acts or views accord 


people 


ingly. 

To convey to readers at a distance a just idea 
of the impressions which lead one who tives ip 
Engiand to think this a probably true generaliza 
tion, wouid be far fromeasy. One may be pretty 
sure of a conclusion, more sure than I can pro 
fess to pe of this one, and yet be unable to set 
forth, even to one’s own mind, all the grounds 
it rests on. I will mention a few 
bear on the matter and indicate the conclusions 
they point to, 
number and importance of political 
delivered out of Parliament. 
in fact down to 1876, an epoch making year in 


facts which 
One Is the great increase in the 
speecbes 


Not so long ago, 


our receot party history, tbe harangues which 
the 
even the great towns, were given by local men. 
The member delivered at least one every year, 
the active and aspiring local politicians gave 


were addressed to the inhabitants of towns, 


others whenever an occasion arose which 
seemed to call for a public manifesto; and 
when any large measure was exciling the 


country, and required a sort of campaign to 
advocate it, lecturers were brought down who 
the 
It was a somewhat unusual and remark 


adde1 their voices to those of the orators of 
spot. 
able event wben a statesman of the first or even 
of the second rank went toa place with which 
the 
Nowadays such 


connection to address 
affairs. 
as much part of a states- 
attendance in Parliament. 
Tbe Parliamentary recess, which used to be a 


he had po per:onal 
public 
addresses ere almost 


electors On 


mau’s work as his 
vacation, now merely chauges tbe sphere of bis 
toils from Westmiuster to toe couutry. From 
the miadle of Uctober till Parliament meets in 
February, the fire of speectes is kept briskly 
up all over the three kingdoms, and the emi- 
nence of many of the speakers causes their 
words to be reported in all the newspapers. 
This is a serious addition to Jbe already beavy bur 
dens ot English public hfe. It is, all things con 
sidered, a doubtful benefit, for it tends to keep 
up a sort of factitious excitement, and todisturb 
those intervals of repose which the mind of a 
pation, as well as the minds of individuals, 
profits by. But it has the advantage of givioga 
great deal of political education to the classes 
which care about poltics. And in proportion 
as it does so, it encroaches on the function 
which the newspaper editor formerly had to 
himself during the recess, and makes that func 
tion relatively less important. A speech by a 
well-known statesman is likely to be as readable 
as a lJeuding article in a newspaper, and is 
made more weighty by the speaker's position 
and responsibility. 
it for himself, and depends less and less on 
what bis editor tells bim, 


The ordinary citizen judg:s 


His judgment grows 
more indeperdent ; and,though be reads the paper 
as much as or more than he ever did before, he 
is apt to be less guided by it. 

Anotter fact of moment is the greater relative 
importance which the press outside London has 
obtained of late years. Formeriy it was onl: 
the London dailies that were supposed to exercise 
any cousiderable i: fluence, or which were looked 
to to discover the sentiments of great partes, 
Now there are daily journals in some of the great 
cities —in Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birming 
ham, Newcastle, Edinburgb, Giasgow, Dundee— 
which are as ably couducted as their London 
rivals, and which represent just as fairly the 
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sentiments of large sections of the population 
They divide the influence of the press, and though 
none of them addresses so large an audience 
over all Engiand as the ZJimes, or Standard, 
or Datly News, or Pall Mail Gazette, their rise 
bas sensibly affected the authority which those 
organs used to wield. Anybody who should 
think that he bad got an adequate notion of 
British opinion by reading the London dailies 


would grussly err; apd it amuses us bere 


see the way in which people in France and 
Germany continue to quote the /imes and the 
Standard as authoritative exponents of tenden 
cies of English opinion, when they might almost 
as well quote the Manchester Kwaminer or the 
Liverpool Post. 

This change is of course more perceptible in 
the rest of the United Kingdom than in London, 
where only London papers are read, whereas 
elsewhere both a 


even in | 


many read London 
Yet 
the kuowledge that the local press bas grown 
abler aud stronger affects the reader's miud 
He that bis 


ecoubpt for so much In 


people 


paper and a local one. wpdon 


kuows does not 


the 


London organ 
the North or 


West as it once did. He remembers tha tthe 
majority of the London papers have several 
times lately been hopelessly wrong in their 
judgment of the thoughts and intentions of 


the nation. During the later part of Lord 
Beaconstield’s reign, bis foreign policy was sup 
ported by the Zimes, the Standard, the 
Telegraph, and the Pall Mall Gazette 
was then practically, although not nominally, a 
Conservative organ). Toe Daily News the 


paper of consequence (for 


Da 


whicl 


Was 
ooly morning daily 
the Daily Chronicle had not tben reached 


} 


present position) which disapproved of the Tory 


policy. All the others deciared, and believed 
that the country was heartily withit. Yet the 
country decisively condemned it at the general 


election of 1880, Sucb a catastrophe bas shaker 
of the the 


ibility of bis advisers, 


the contidence Londoner in infal 


Furtber—although this isa point which may 
be deemed more doubtful 
in the last two 


the press has become 
decades less l 


impersonal than 


formerly. Everybody who cares to know can 


know who are the editors of a'l leading pa 
pers, Whether in London or elsewhere, and 
even to some extent who are the chief writers 
on the staff of those papers. The 
contain are therefore more aud m 


as expressing the opinions of 
—~almost 





invariably an able maz 











ion is well worth having, but, after all, only 
the opinion of an individual, or, if you add the 
editor to the leading-article writer, of two u 
dividuals, England is becoming so much 
smaller a country than formerly that the fa 
wiliarity with the pers é f newspa 
pers, as of other institutions, which used 
to = be contined to ai few people, and 
those inthe capital, is now pretty widely dif 
fused. Besides, we have s any hticsl arti 
cles in sO many magazines and reviews bearing 
the names of ewivent persons, that the multitude 
of counsellors emancipates the public fr its 
dependenceon any. When athinker or politi 
cian writes in a magazine under his pamie, as 
Inost now do, he does not ai to speak ea 
cathedra, but addresses arg ts or appeals ¢ 
the peo} and akes them t s of 

he says. They acquire the habit of judging, 
and this habit reacts on their attitude toward 
the anonymous race f the breakfast- 
table. Hetoo is judged, he is disagreed with 


agreed with it is 


ild 


more readily, and wben he is 


with far less deference than w once have 
been accorded. 


bis seems to be the tendency which now rules 


in England, and which (as has been said 


exists with a rise in the moral strength and tn 














tellectual vivacity of the press throughout 

ubntry As it has no bad effect on the pres 
nor prevents it from <« unulng attra 
tirst-rate a‘ilitv, itis probably a good Cenle \ 
renderipg ordiuary people some#bhat nore 1 
dependent and less at t erev of ‘ i 
advisers It maight tx Ali ¢ fitw s 
far as to render men mnditferent to the p 
part of their newspapers, but ot this ther 
sign. Leading articles are perbaps RK 
as they used to be—several papers ssc laa 
en to writhog short stuart ws t 
as large a ypaurt of the paper s 
cupied by political sult jects, mia is 
of Us literary capacity is ies “ tua 
lepartment. The falling off is rather in t 
Parliamentary reports, which bave how | 
Verv wenagre except in the 4 cs, tnd « 
even there deal liberally ly wilh some eight 
ten of the leading then Parlian t bas 
less Overtaxed the pratienhce { thre rs ur 
the newWspipers are giving if a ve 
nent \ 
THE CORKRESPONI Ni ( \ 

Lt t MUSA 
ba N ‘ 

Tne Memoir f M ii isnt * 
with much s CAS \ ‘ ‘ 
erable light tt aprarte 
vears of his) Cons ite and at tf }™ | 
Lhe costablist ent i j t 
Mun le WK sat, M. ¢ iries dl \ i i 
Dherited aii U ‘ t 
Het ki ih PMA? t i ‘ t i 
i i the rei i . ‘ i ln 

e oft eut i > \' t s bios 
s } ical a 1 ‘ irv sow KS. W ale I 

is, guve hi Aplace in t t Loa 
thboug thev are } Oi ( st ve 
hong There are s wi ve i « than 
their books t s “ t i be sa 
their t ks are bette thems M ¢ 
Nemusat belonge fr ass fils i 
sat Was i xz Was WwW | 4 
sive ever; bist I ewhat \ ba 
i bis pbtlos y i vas a sopbel 
Has 1 precise features ks l altit 
Anselm of Canterbury I 1 Ba 
ire not exbaustive; his he wrote 
two dramas), calied and “Saint 
Ber-thelemv,” have not much life or movement, 

Men like M. Charles de Remusat, who are not 
found in their books, sometimes ef in 
their correspondence, as letters have often all 


the liberty, the familiarity, the ease of 
sation. M. de Ren 


have, there! 


usat was the most brilliant 
re, perused with the 


his « 
been published by 


f talkers; we 


greatest eagerness the 


first volume ol orre 
spondence, which has just 


Isat 


contains only letters which were written during 


bis son, M. Paul de Rem Ibis first volume 


the first sears of the Restoration 


ri This period, 
irst Empire, bas 


which followed the } hitherto 
niv been descmbed by historians; its familiar 
is hardly known, though it is so near us. 


We only 


have the amusing memoirs of M. 
Beugnot, as the memoirs of Talleyrund are stil) 


Chateaubriand gives us some in 
d Outre 
the 
ricb; and it 
are written in 


unpublished 
his ‘* Mémoires 
collection of 
is not yet very 


‘memoirs ” 


teresting details m 
Tombe.” The 
nineteenth century 


memoirs on 


may be that few 
times when the newspapers give us daily details 
on allmen and things. 

The correspondence opens with a letter of 
Mme. de Rémusat’s (the author of the Memoirs) 
to her son Charles, who is still at school 


The allied troops bad just entered Paris ; 


in @ 


lyce é. 
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young Rémusat had read Chateaubriand’s pam- 
phlet ‘Bonaparte et les Bourbons,’ and had judg- 
ed it very severely, and his mother reprimands 
him for speaking lightly of a man ‘‘ who belongs 
to a respectable family, and who bears a name 
revered in France.” Mme. de Rémusat approves 
of Chateaubriand’s book, and will not even call 
it pamphlet. ‘ Your father and I have 
seen much of the Emperor. God is my witness 
that I have always forgiven him the harm he 
but I have cruelly felt the harm which 
he did France, 


a 


did me, 
I have often seen your poor fa- 
ther, when we were alone in the evening, moved 
to tears, and inclined to leave him, but kept in 
his post by the idea that, in bearing everything, 
for our future. Three months ago 
your father and I called for the reaction which 
It destroys our own situa_ 
This 
was the moment when the marshals and generals 
had forced the Emperor to abdicate. The Em- 
peror bad struggled in vain. He had in vain 
The Senate bad 
reéstablishment of the ancient mo 
‘* Paris,” writes Mme. de Rémusat to 
her son, *‘ is full of French soldiers, who ask for 
bread; the Russian soldiers give them some of 


he worked 


has just taken place. 
tion; still it was the object of our desire.” 


made reservations for his son. 
voted the 
narchy. 


their own. Yesterday the conscription wag 
abolished,” 

Young Rémusat was very precocious and 
clever. He wrote verses after the fashion of the 


poets of the eighteenth century. He left college 
in 1815, and was living with his father and mo- 
ther in Paris when Bonaparte came back from 
Elba, On his journey the Emperor signed seve- 
ral decrees, and among them one exiling several 
persons. In the number was M. de Rémusat, 
who left immediately for Toulouse,where his wife 
and his son Charles joined him some time after- 
wards, While he was alone in Toulouse, Mme. de 
“The 
Emperor works much; he shows himself, walks 


Rémusat wrote him some curious letters. 


in the streets, holds reviews, holds many councils, 
shows great calmness, It is said,he ismuch 
struck by the progress which the liberal spirit 
has made in France.” The Moniteur published 
at that time some letters addressed by Talley. 
rand to Louis XVILL, when the King was still 
in England, and speaking of M. de Rémusat as 
of a man who could give him very valuable infor- 
mation on men and things, and advising bim to 
keep him in his household, 
N 
the decree which 


This note was known 
spoleon, and was the cause of 
exiled M. de Rémusat from 


at the time by 
Paris. 

Young Charles 
was then, 


He 
always known him 
argue without any parti-pris, 


also wrote to his father. 
what we have 
since, inclined to 
fond of paradoxes, caring little for his own opin- 
ions (if be had any opinions of his own), very 
sceptical, and having at the same time a fonds 
of invincible liberalism of a vague sort; ever 
ready to speak well of his enemies, and, what is 
more, to think well of them, ready also to criti 
cise his friends—fugacious, gentle, yet obstinate, 
on the whole a very singular and extraordinary 
character. In 1815, before the invasion, he 
“oe tome that the chances for 
peace are more numerous than a few days ago.’ 
He writes also: ‘‘ You know I have no ambition, 
and, if I can only pay 1,000 francs taxes, I am 
satistied.” To pay a thousand francs taxes was 
then to be eligible to the Chamber of Deputies, 

Mme. de Rémusat was with 
South, at 


writes seems 


her son in the 
Lafitte, in the middle of June. She 
accepted cheerfully ber exile from Paris; she en- 
joyed the rusticity of the old chateau, her pigs, 
her hens, the distant view of the Pyrenees, the 
great plain dotted with villages. She devoted 
most of her time to her son Charles, who wrote 
read Homer and Virgil, made songs, and bore 











his new life with much philosophy. She says to 
Mme, de Nansouty: ‘‘Always thesame calm, the 
same pure sky: the fields become more yellow» 
and they occupy everybody inthecountry. .. . 
There is not a peasant*who does not cast a mel- 
ancholy look his fields when they speak 
to him of marching on the enemy.” Mme. de 
Kémusat sometimes makes deep reflections al- 
most unconsciously: ‘‘ My dear, the more I ob_ 
serve the inhabitants of the country, who are 
the great mass of the population, the more I see 
how few means of understanding there are be- 
tween them and those who govern. . . . Out 
of three millions of men, two and a half, at 
least, do not understand anything in those 
speeches composed with so much care, those 
writings dictated or prepared in the room of any 
sovereign you choose A peasant asked 
me yesterday if it was true that the Emperor 
would marry the Duchess of Angoul¢éme, and 
adopt the King, in order that the Spaniards 
should not cross the Adour.” 

The battle of Waterloo ended the exile of the 
Rémusats. Talleyrand was again minister, and 
by his influence M. de Rémusat had been named 
prefect of the Haute-Garonne. He went to 
Toulouse, and found there another prefect, ap- 
pointed by the Duke of Angouléme. The dis- 
order of the times explains such confusion. 
The letters of his wife show how ardent was the 
reaction against the Empire and its supporters. 
In the Royalist camp there were two parties— 
the pure Royalists, the partisaus of the Duke of 
Angouléme, and the supporters of the Constitu- 
tion, Charles Je Rémusat went to Paris at the 
end of 1815, and began his law studies. His 
correspondence with his mother became regular 
from that moment. The young student writes 
to her about Marshal Ney: ‘‘M. Berryer has 
spoken as badly as possible; he is a lawyer dans 
la This judgment of 
Berryer seems singularly harsh. The divi- 
in the South were furious. On his way 
through Nimes, the Duke of Angouléme ordered 
that the Protestant churches should be opened, 
The Catholics of the town resisted the order, and 
in the tumult General Lagarde was struck by a 
ball. ‘* We are in France,” says Mme. de Ré._ 
musat, ‘‘the dupes of words. We have made Ja- 
cobins of our Fédérés, Fédérés of our Protestants, 
Huguenots of our Protestants. It seemsas if we 
were again in the time of the League, I do not 
despair of hearing people speak, one of these 
days, of Albigenses. It seems very natural that 
the Catholics should have sbut the Protestant 
churches in Nimes, or burnt the houses of the 
Protestant merchants who lived there, and 
turned them out of town. People do not even 
blame much the murder of General Lagarde 
{who fortunately did not die from his wound], 
and are surprised that Monseigneur should come 
to the rescue of the infide/s and of a French 
general.” Passions, even now, run very high in 
Nimes, and there is always a religious under- 
current in the politics of some cities of the 
South. 

Speaking of the trial of Ney, Charles writes to 
his mother: “It is believed that the accused 
will be executed when you reveive this letter. 
It appears that he will be beheaded. [Marshal 
Nev wasshot in the Garden of the Luxembourg. ] 
But it would not do for little ladies, at their fire- 
sides, to lift their blue eyes to the sky, and say: 
‘What a sweet satisfaction !*” From Toulouse, 
Mme. de Rémusat continued to direct every step 
of her son. She knew every book he read. 
There was between them the most amiable inti- 
macy. He told her all the political news, 
reported what he heard at M. Pasquier’s, M- 
Molé’s, at Mme. de Rumford’s. (She had been 
Mme, Lavoisier, and had married Rumford after 


on 


toute force du terme.” 
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the death of her first husband.) Speaking of 
Humboldt, whom he saw at Mme. de Rumford’s, 
he says: ‘“‘ He isa great talker, and an amusing 
one. It vexed me when I heard him, with a 
sort of generosity, pitying France, praising her, 
defending her, and attacking the policy of his 
own government on every point, with a tone of 
contempt.” Of Mme. Récamier, he says: “I 
found her bandsome, but not more so than others. 
She said nothing, or only a few words, so I took 
her for a young person, recently married, during 
the first part of the visit, and I was dumb- 
founded when I heard her name. She seems al- 
ways to want people to think that she is herself. 
Understand, if you can.” 

The letters of the mother at this time are de. 
cidedly better than those of the son: they have 
much grace, much fluidity of thought and of ex- 
pression. Heresprit is of the best sort: ‘* Be- 
tween sovereigns one speaks only @ coups de 
canon, and we have no guns left. The coming 
generation will repair this.” Speaking of the 
last century, shesays: ‘‘ It wasstill possible then 
to say: ‘le bontemps que le siécle de fer’ [a 
verse of Voltaire’s]; now we can say nothing at 
all.” Speaking of constitutional government, she 
says: ‘* We have only the facade of English in- 
stitutions; when we look behind, we 
derstand anything.” 


don’t un- 


Correspondence. 


TRADE.UNION MORALITY. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In connection with what appeared in your 
columns on Thursday in regard to ‘‘Trade- Union 
Morality,” I should like to call your attention 
and that of your readers to the following, which 
appears from time to timein the Star of this 
city: 

‘* HOUSE PAINTERS.—At the last meeting of 
the Union it was decided to boycott the Host until 
it becomes a Union paper, and request all persons 
that support said paper to stop the same or you 
will refuse to deal with them. By order of the 
Painters’ Union.” 

Persons of wealth who are intending to reside 
in Washington will either be compelled to bring 
well-principled tradesmen here, or be prepared 
for insult, for work undertaken and relinquish- 
ed at will, or for wilful injury to property 
whenever it is discovered that a patron is not 
on the side of the ‘‘Union 

Very truly yours, 
CAROLINE H. DALL, 


oo 
avo, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 1883. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: Permit me to express my admiration and 
gratitude for the excellent article which occupies 
the leading position in this week’s Nation. If 
one were to write you whenever those feelings 
were excited ina very high degree by the Na- 
tion’s utterances, he would impose an inusuffer- 
able burden upon your time ; but one may per- 
haps be excused for giving expression to them in 
this instance, where a personal element enters 
into the matter, and where nevertheless that 
combination of lucidity and force and lofty mo- 
rality, with moderation and humanity, which 
the Naficen bas made familiar to its readers, is 
so conspicuously present. It is sad to reflect how 
much the condition of mankind could be im 
proved, both materially and morally, if men in 
general could feel a tithe of the spirit which ani- 
mates your article ; but one may trust that even 
a single article like yours, coming home to men’s 
hearts as only that which arises from concrete 
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facts can, is capable of permanently impressing 
some, at least, of its readers with truer views of 
the rights and duties of both laborers and capi 
talists.—Sincerely yours, 

FABIAN FRANKLIN 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 23, 1883. 


COLLEGE SOCIETIES AGAIN, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Str: The article in the Nation of Nov. lth 
Yale” 
so interested me, in common with the great ma- 
jority of students here, that I ask space to bring 
out some few facts but briefly hinted at in the 
former article. At once I hasten to correct an 
opinion, which into the 
minds of many, that the real appreciation of 
this evil is confined to those outside the societies, 
and perhaps is strongest among those who but 
just failed of an election. 
the case. 
false though it be, and apparently are so power 


concerning “ The Senior Society Evil at 


seems to have crept 


Such, however, is not 
The societies create an aristocracy: 
ful that it is only in very rare instances that 
men are unselfish and brave enough to sacrifice 
what seems likely to be of great personal advan 
tage for the sake of what they themselves be 
lieve to be the best interest of Yale. 
men, now forever silent on the question since 


I know of 


they are of the elect, who were saying in the 
words of one member, spoken just before elec 
tion: ‘I tell you, senior societies are tie moral 
rottenness of Yale College, ill 
the same after I get in.” There have been re- 
fusals of an election—ves, and there have been 
men, even after election, and when the system 
in all its moral wrong and political chicavery 
became known to them, who were brave enough 
to resign such questionable honor 


and I shi think 


We can « nly ju ize of these societies by their 
results, and by the influence which they exert 
From the entrance in fresh 


so soon as the power of these societies 


over the College. 
man year, 
has beguu to be realized by the incoming class 
and the means of 
begun to be appreciated, the whole energy of a 


obtaining an election hav 


goodly number is bent upon securing thisone end 


And, alas, in the great majority of instances 
those of 
which, in the language of fact, is 


I know of 


the means employed are ‘jolly good 
fellowship,” 
simply dissipation and indolence 
men whose whole moral nature has been rad 
ically changed simply from their endeavors t 
remain intimate with the ‘'s 


raug 
to 


graces demands a sympathy in their tastes and 


* who manage 


the elections, and remain in whose good 


practices which are too often of a dubions na 
ture. 
to-day said to me: 
that so far as college position goes, the 
drinks has a great advantage over the 
rate man.” 

That men will so forget their self-respect and 
gentlemanly instincts as to lose independence of 
word and action, and almost of 
order carefully to refrain from creativg any 
adverse opinion among the society men of tl 


The most actively religious man in college 
‘* There doubt 


man wh 


can be no 


tempe- 


thought, in 


senior class, is a lamentable but well-kn 


fact. As I looked out on the campus, but a day 


or two ago, Lhad pointed out to me a prominent 
member of the senior class. ‘* That man,” said 
an old friend and chum of bis. ‘is a t \ 


different man to-day from what he would bave 
been had 
From his freshman year he has worked 
conceivable manner to improve 
and it has changed bim completely.” This is 
but one example taken from a score. 
Did I dare trespass upon your space 
I should like to leave for a moment the moral 
side of the question, and with the former writer 


senior societies not existed bere 





his ‘chances, 


furt} 


yar 
tULllLeei, 


The Nation. 


speak of the ahsolufe control of the College 


~ 


press: and of the support of the Faculty, who, 
among the younger members, in many instances 


ridiculously show their society pins upon their 
vests to the admiring undergraduates. | would 
speak, too, of the lack of interest in literature 
and athletics, except as they can be used for a 


l forbear 


vraduate 


means to secure the desired end; but 
f these. At least there is no 
of this college who does not understand 
and appreciate the facts herein stated, and they 
are but the incomplete examples of a long list 
of facts disgraceful and detrimental to ‘old 
Yale.” 

rhe time has 
from the light, 
the 
also call upon Alumni, C 


to speak 


fully 


»when such evils, long kept 
demand examination, and, in the 


\ ale, I 


rporation, aud Faculty 


name of indergraduates hete at 


fora careful investigation, and such action as 
shall then become necessary SENIOR 
Ya EN l s 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION 
Sir: [tis with deep regret that the students 


of Yale read the communication in your last 
number with the above beading Such an arti 
cle does very great harm to the College, and a 
omplisbes no compensating good, while it fails 
altogether to express the sentiments of the stu 
lents or, presumably, of the Faculty 


There is now no ill-feeling against t! 





except among the very small number in the 
senior class who constitu id elem» nt 
Does the author wish to the state of 





feeling that prevailed four or five years ago 
when hostilities were so bitter that the ks and 
fences of the society halls were broken li 
these feuds, whichever side gains the victors 
the College suffers the harm. 

By looking only at the faults of the societies, 
by exaggerating and misstating facts, your 
respoudent has drawn a gioomyv | re, W 
calculated to deceive any e wh st 
mately a inted with the tr state tl ‘ 
here I 1 itte t to. sarg 
nents In deta b 1 r tw ~ | ta 
enough to deserve a w Xplaua 

It ght to bet glory Ya ilis 
that s hanarti is \ I “| s 
! t i} * i! fil ‘ tt t { ‘ = 
There are thirt secret s s | 
tha ne ndred t I “ea i 
ithie i rary : i i 

) t Lis vera ick bv anv Ya 

i’? It was V irs AL ‘ 
rh Pay = We nt - t 5s, a 1 

li-t g ( was 
resuit We arbesily « that t pers Ww 
ntinue in the prese irs this respect 
So much for the free f prest 

You eat t savs that the ¢ ‘ 

study - rates ¢ 
s Of se it does r s 

} atter pa f May. wt the weat! s 
wa itbletic s s 1 s g,and ‘‘spripg 

vel fects us t “s I } v 
ta k w“ y t < 5 
st \ i s It is sets 
t 4 hist sel $ : 

l t ises \ . nt has S 

slv allowed ersonal | e or the sor 
head fe g gt ates the basis 
is argun t ia st = es, y i 

ih irgu tag stanvthing in that way 

He has by 1 ans wn the burden of 
proof on the other side Societies to which 

balf” the Faculty belong: to which the most 


listinguished graduates, ministers, lawyers, men 


of 


business, return with the 


vear after vear; of which the best men in evers 
Class are glad to become members; to whi 
gous mer in consistently be g——such six 
ties are ttol i i iw ’ 
th tv than tl word of a an st t 
a | i rf s sti giv | vokes ym 
Lis tives 

rt writer is ta f anv se 
: ty, and s x tt 

MoM 


to the thanks of al ‘ . “ ‘ 
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f Yale ¢ eee t “ SAVS ay WW 
si Varia st Harvard rn ‘ 
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S ivy, @ Ke } 
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i . i at t - if 
sons gt © se et eties, which 
‘ tint Lk w tbat it bet the 
is ire sto forbid bev can 
this atte by easing t pa t Ss, ana 
wes ar ia! 1e pe Lert n gra ites 
parents of iduates f { is I fear that. 
gy but i pea t i it n 
Wi v t n tha {tl aduates will pr 
wN tr 
A Ha \ GFRADUATE 
G NESS AND THE THEATRE, 
To THE Epit F THE NATION 
s I a recent number of the Nation 
vhich | iailed to Europe, and hence cannot 
juote verbatim from), you referred to certain 
I arks of Dr. T. L. Cuyler on the theatre, in 
terms well adapted to make the impression that 


Dr. Cuvier’s babits of thought and notions of 
gx make it natural that he, and those of 
his ass,” should be hard to please when the 
subject of the theatre is in hand. But I must 
‘onfess that the dress in which your editorial 
set him up made him look wonderfully like 


Edwin Booth, in language over his own name in 


the Christian Lnion a few years ago: “My 


» utmost pleasure | knowledge of the modern drama is so very 
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meagre that I never permit my wife or daugh- 
ter to witness a play without previously ascer- 
taining its character.” 

Dr, Cuyler, in your dress, reminded me also of 
the late W. C. Macready, in words, 
** None of my children shall ever, with my con- 


his own 
sent, or on any pretence, enter a theatre or bave 
avy visiting connection with actors or actresses,” 
Mr. Bouth’s language, while coaracterizea by the 
moderation of thoughtfulness, clearly indicates 
a justifiable suspicion of all theatrical plays. 
Aud that especially appears when he adds, ** If 
the manbugement of theatres could be denied to 
specuiatuis, and placed im the bands of the ac 
tors who value their reputation aud respect their 
calling, the stage would at least afford healthy 
recreation, if nut indeed a wholesome stimulus 
to the exercise of noble sentiments” (very large 
ifs). ** But while,” Mr. Booth adds, *‘ the thea- 
tre is permitted to be a mere shop tor gain, open 
toevery uuckster of tumoral gimcracks, there 1s 
no other way to discriminate Ube pure from tbe 
Inis 
would seem to justify Dr. Cuyler’s caution to 


buse than Lbrougb the experience of otuers.’ 


the young to bold cautiously back, aud bis mti 
matiou that ** good” mothers are happy when 
sure that their cuildren are not ln the theatre, 
Whatever else may be laid to the charge of 
Dr. Howard Crosby, L think, esteem bim 
But he has said, “As they (tucatres) 
are, | pronounce them satanic and soul-destroy- 
ing.” And an actress meets Mr. Booth’s custom- 
ary caution for his wife and daughter with the 
nm, 


few, 


narrow, 


suggestl that she knows, from having been 
bebind the curtain, that the play which is ren- 
dered purely Ove night, with the knowledge that 
certain persous are present, will be rendered im- 
purely tue next night,—Respectfully yours, 
JAMES H, TAYLOR. 


Rome, N. Y., November 14, 1883, 


CONGRESS AND THE NAVY. 
To Tne Eprror or THE NATION: 

Str: In the Nation for November 1 you print 
a letter 
mg, 
Navy.” 


trom a correspondent, under the head- 
“What Congress sbould do next for the 
Although argument, therein set 
forth, to show why Congress should take means 
to increase the effective power of our bavy is in 
no it some points 
which should pot be allowed to pass without 
comment, The writer says that— 

“The wellknown defenceless state of our 
coasts would cause offensive action, whicb, under 
other circumstances, would pot be thought of, 
aud, in the «vent of war, would lead to an attack 
upon our rich maritime cities. These would 
present themselves as tempting prizes to even 
moderately powerful naval nations, and before 
we could realize that war was upon us, we might 
find an euemy’s fleet levying tribute trom our 
largest ports.” 


the 


respect new, yet contains 


Now, although the occurrence of this state of 
things may be barely possible, it seems to me 
to be extremely imyrobabie. It would certainly 
be a very sbort-s.gbted policy for any nation to 
pursue. For even supposing ic couid take posses- 
sion of one or more of our principal seaports, 
it is plainly evident that it could take possession 
of nothing more, and would eventually be 
The idea of a 

transporting an army  sufli- 
even a small portion of this 
country, for any length of time, is wholly out 
of tbe question, Hence Il say it would be a poor 
policy to attack us at bome, athing which with 
out good reason no nation would be likely to do. 

Thus, after calculating the cbances, we find 
the hkelihood of such an event occurring too 
small to justify us in building up and supporting 
au elaborate and costly navy, But now suppos | 


obliged to abandon even these, 


European state 


cient to retain 


| 
} 
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are in their present condition. 
the result? 
siderable property destroyed. 


trom our ricb maritime cities, 


energy in keeping up @u eXtelsive military sys 


tem, but have been left tree to direct their labor 


toward the production of that which is of sume 
use. An enemy could 

a worse conditiou thau 
in, had futhers deemed 
to maintain a military furce 
of Ge:wany or Frarce, 


scarcely leave us 1p 
We 
our it necessary 
Similar to that 
Our maritime cities 
would not be what they are now bad this been 


done. 


The building up of an expeusive pavy 
now would be paylug a very bigh prewium fo: 
our insurance, Lt would be rubbing the people 
in order to ubtain meaus to protect, and, as we 
have seen, to protect them from an imaginary 
danger, Of course, 1f it could be proved that a 
greater fighting force is actuaily necessary to 
protect us from foreign invasion, the case would 
be different. No one would hke to see the coun- 
try tamely submit to any depredatious a Euro- 
pean arwy Might commit. But a people that 
were not disposed to submit to being robbed by 
foreigners, would nut be inclined to submit to 


being robbed by their own countrymen. In 
other words, those who would retuse to give up 
their property at the dewand of a band of in 
vaders, would be apt to retuse a like demand 
from a meddlesome Cougress. 

Then, again, there is another reason why our 
army and navy should not be increased. As a 
carnivore develops teeth and claws, he at the 
same time develops a desire to use them ; 
with a race of men, the more confidence the 
people have in the eifectuality of their military 
avd naval systemis, the less provocation is 1e- 
quired to induce them to go to war, 


so, 


They wili 
tind reasons for conflict which, if these systems 
had been weak, would not have been thought of, 
Thus, by increasing our fighting qualities, in- 
stead of furthering the possibility of peace in 
the future, as your correspondent tbinks it 
would, it would directly augment the proba- 
bility of war. Yourcorrespondent trusts that 
Congress will not be allowed to remain satistied 
with the building of a few commerce-destruyers, 
I suppose that it would be too much to expect, 
at the present stage of civilization, thata body 
of representatives could be induced to turn their 
whole attention to the production of commerce, 
rather than its destruction; but every step taken 
in this direction must be considered as an ad- 
vance, aud every step in the opposite direction 
as a retrogression.— Yours truly, 
J. EDWARD CHAPPEL. 
Warsaw, N. Y., November 20, 183: 


GENERAL BUTLER AT BALTIMORE, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your correspondent “*G. B.” has faitlen 
into a trifling error in his reference to General 
Butler’s achievements in Maryland. The Gen- 
eral did not command the Fitth, but the Eighth 
Massacbusetts Regiment; and be did not Jead 
them througb Baltimore at all, but carried bis 
troops from Ptladelphia by rail to Perryville 
at the head of the Bay, and thence by steam- 
boat to Annapolis. Here be wrote a letter to Gov, 
Hicks, in a decidedly apologetic tone, asking 
permission to land his men and “‘to pass quicklv 
through the State on my way to Washington, 


the event did really occur while our naval forces 
What would be 
Undoubtedly, there would be con- 
As your corre- 
spondent indicates, an enewy might levy trivute 
But, as already 
stated, this could be but temporary, and let it 
be remembered that the very existence of such 
rich cities as New York, Buston, Philadelphia, 
| ete., is largely due to the fuct that the people 

have not in the past been obliged to expend their 


shouid now be 


respecting private property and paying for 
what I receive.” 

Gov. Hicks protested; but Gen. Butler, being 
reinforced the next day by the Seventh New 
York Regiment, felt strovg enough to disregard 
his protest, and carried bhismen by rail trom 
Annapolis to Washington. 

On May 5, the General, having been further 
reinforced, and provided with artillery, moved 
as near Balumore as the Relay House (about 
seven wiles off), and tbere fortified himself. It 
was here thatthe memorable case of stomach- 
ache occurred, and bis “strycbmime order” in 
consequence, Which gave the matesial for the 
lueal farce, ‘*Gudgeons at the Relay.” 

the Geueral, as became a prudeut com- 
mander, did not venture bis person in Baltimore 
until be thought himself safe. On tbe night of 
the 15th ot May, he passed quietly through the 
suuthern portion of the city, and intrepched 
himselt on Federal Hill. On the next gay he 
was recalled to Washington and rebuked by 
Gen. Scott tor his deed of *‘derring ao”; and, on 
the 16tb,was put in command of the Department 
ot Fortress Monrve.—I aw, sir, etc., 


A BALTIMOREAN, 


THE CLASSICS. 
To THE EDITOR OF LHE NATION: 

Sir: One very important advantage that 
accrues from the study of the ancient classics 
seems tome to have been overlooked by its ad- 
vocates. I allude to tbe great amount of 
time which, im the study of a dead language, 1s 
necessarily devoted to one book. When study- 
ing Grecian or Roman history, for example, in 
an English translation, most students would 
commit their lessons to memory —an easy task 
for the generality of minds. In this case the 
| facts are not indelibly impressed on his mind, 
| as they would be if he were to read the same 
| facts in the original Greek or Latin. In the 
| latter case the student does not memorize his 
author at all. He reads his lesson frequently 
without much voluntary exercise of the memo:y. 
He learns the author’s peculiarities of diction ; 
be learns, indeed, a great deal more from the 
| same pages than if he had committed the ,;whole 
to memory in an English translation. 

Suppose the class were reading Virgil’s 
‘ Eneid’: an English translation would convey 
to their minds at once the facts of the poem 
more clearly than they would gain them from 
the Latin, until after many days’ study. Itisa 
very natural conclusion that there is just so much 
time wasted as the excess required for reading 
the same poem in Latin. But the facts are of 
very little importance, except as a source of the 
interest they awaken in the student’s mind. The 
advantages derived from the perusal of this 
poem and this author are like those which a 
young person derives from frequent intercourse 
with a man of superior knowledge, culture, and 
ability. The student becomes familiar with the 
author’s merits as a poet, and his graces of dic- 
tion, which are not the less useful in the Latin 
than if they were in English. 

But would not the same close and long-con- 
tinued attention to the pages of a good modern 
author be attended with equal advantages? Ad- 
mitting that it might be so, we know that no 
sucb close and long-continued attention could 
ever be devoted by a class to an autbor in any 
of tbe modern languages, because they are so 
easily acquired. We must remember also that 
the modern language: are less artificial than the 
Greek and Latin, and do not admit of the same 
perfections of style; and it may be added that 
modern authors do not strive to attain to that 
degree of perfection that distinguishes the best 
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Latin and Greek autbors. The rhetorical beau 
ties of these authors are indeed alimost unintel 
ligible to a modern intellect which bas been 
trained in our loose and illogical vernacular: 
The modern languages are better adapted toa 
certain style of popular eloquence than the 
artificial and highly intellectual languages of 
he classics. Indeed, by a large class of authors 
and critics the rbetorical simpheity of the 
ancients is despised. ‘‘All ages,” says M. Renan, 
‘* have had their inferior Jiterature; but the 
great danger of our time is that this inferior 
literature tends more and more to get the upper 
place.” Thereis nothing like the study of the 
ancient classics to counteract this tendency. 
The classics are indeed, as it were,an anchor 
that prevents modern literature from flying off 
utterly into tbat * limbo” where rules are neither 
used nor understood. 

Tbe present century has produced works 
especially in science, superior to any ancient 
works, and more profitable for knowledge; but 
they cannot be studied with the same benefit as 
a means of mental discipline. If a student 
spends a whole yearin reading Virgil’s ‘Eneid,’ 
or an oration of Lysias or Isocrates, it seems as 
if be were wasting his time. Tbose who think so 
have not sufficiently considered the practical! 
wisdom suggested by the proverb, ‘ Beware of 
the man of one book.” A comprehensive read 
ing of modern authors gives one a copiousness 
of diction whch cannot be acquired by any 
other means, It affords one also a greater 
variety of intellectual tools. But that course of 
training which gives copiousness of diction, 
though very desirable on mavy accounts, is not 
favorable to the logical faculties or to the clear- 
ness of the understanding. The most logical 
minds express their ideas with the greatest sim- 
plicity of diction. 

There is a liberal and a pedagogical way of 
studying the classics, and less good mental disci 
pline results from the study of mere grammatical 
forms and construction than from a close atten- 
tion to the style and matter of the best autbors. 
It seems to me, therefore, an error to suppose 
that accurate grammatical scholars alone derive 
benefit from the study of the classics. Indeed, 
the highest scholers, as estimated by a mere 
pedagogue, may not be improved by these stud 
ies sO much as those intelligent pupils who give 
their attention cbiefly to the author’s graces of 
style and justness of thought, and who thereby 
become imbued with some of that fine discrimi- 
nation which distinguisced that most intellectual 
of all nations, the ancient Grecians. 

The whole gist of the subject is given in a 
single sentence from Matthew Arnold. Speak- 
ing of the classics, he says : 

“ They can help cure us of what seems to me 
the great vice of our literature, manifesting 
itself in incredible vagaries in l.terature, in art, 
in religion, in morals, namely: that it istantastic 
and wants savity. Savnity—that is the grea 
virtue of ancient literature; the want of tbat 
is the great defect of the mocern, in spite of all 
its variety and power. It is impossiole to read 
carefully the great ancients without losing some 
portion of our caprice and eccentricity.” 


WILSON FLAGG. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Nov. 14. 


Notes. 


THE next issue of the ‘‘ Library of Aboriginal 
Americen Literature,” published by Dr. D. G, 
Brinton, Philade!phia, #11] be ‘The Comedy of 
Gueguence,’ a play written and acted by the na- 
tives of Nicaragua. It dates from the 17th cen- 
tury, and is written in a curious dialect, half 
Aztec and half Spanish. It will be ready early 
in December. 


The Nation. 


Mr. G. E. Woodberry, being engaged on a 
Life of Edgar A. Poe for the ** American Men 
of Letters ” series, requests the loan of copies of 
any autograph letters by Poe (however unim 
portant they may seem), many of which are be 





heved to exist in private collections. None will 
be published without the explicit consent of the 
owner, Mr. Woodberry’s address is Beverly, 
Mass. 

Jobn E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia, publish 
immediately ‘The Elements of Botany,’ by 
Prof. W. A. Kellerman, of the Kansas State Ag 
ricultural College. 

To the fuurthedition of his ‘ Mikado’s Empire’ 
(Harper & Bros.) Professor Griftis bas added 
& supplementary chapter, ** Japan in 1ss3." 

We notice elsewbere at length the * Diplomati 
History of the War for the Union.” The pub 
lishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have brought it 
out both separately and as a fifth volume jn the 
series of Seward’s Works, edited by Mr. George 
E. Baker, which was begun as far back as 1835, 
of, In Other words, in Mr, Seward’s lifetime and 


eet 
Ist 


prime. The fourth volume appeared in l 
The record is now complete, and there is hardly 
apy other similar monument of American 
Statesinanship which has a more enduring value 
for the historical student. The reading of Mr, 
Seward’s speeches in the period before the war 
fs and will loug be a bigh course in political 
education 

toberts Bros. have added to their ‘Classic 
Series” Bupyan’s * Pilgrim's Progress,’ with good 
excuse, as they reproduce in facsinule the title 
pages and curious iliustrations of the first edi 
tion, which recall the block-books of the ante 
Gutenberg period; aud * Robinson Crusve,” with 
Stothard’s desigus, and a bibliographical inu 
duction by Austin Dobson. 

The ** Merchant of Venice,” from Charles and 
Mary Lamb's ‘ [ales from Shakespeare,’ and the 
play itself, edited by the Rev. H. N. Hudson 
makes the iatest volume in the ‘Classics f 
Children,” published by Ginu & Heath. 


The ‘Temple Edition “ of ‘The Essays of 
Elia,’ which G. P. Putnam's Sons issue for the 
holidays, compares well with its predecessors, of 
which the number is already so great The 
volume is solidly manufactured, and, with 
its broad margins, is nearly square in shay 
It is not, therefore, meaut for the hand 
for tamiliar desultory reading 
large and the impression clear. But what 
gives the book its chief individuality is is 
illustrations—a steel engraving of the portrait 
of Lamb after Haziitt’s paiuting, and eight 
etchings by American artists. These are partly 
imoginative, like Mr. Smuillie’s *‘San- Dial” and 
*Detacbed Tuoughts on Books, 
graphical; and here we think Mr. C. A. Platt 
takes tbe palm with bis picturesque ** Oxford,” 


ks,” partly topx 


“Inner Temple Lane,” and ‘Tombs in West 
minster Abbey.” Mr. F. 8. Courca supplies the 
One touch of humor by figuring the wrath of the 
Chinese fatber at his son's enjoyment of roast 
pig, andis at bis best. Tuere are also two etch 
ings by Mr. R. Swain Gifford, and the whole 
series is above the average of those usual in 
American books. This edition should be sure of 


a welcowe. 


We lately noticed prospectus of a little 





‘Bibhotheca Curiosa,” to be edited by Mr 
Edmund Goidsmid, and published at Edinburgh, 
or rather, ‘privately printed” subscribers, 
The moderate prices anrounced indicated a re 
latively unpretentious edition de luae, and this is 
contirmed by the first of the series now before us 
It is a reprint of Charles 1l.’s account of bis 
escape to France after the battle of Worcester, 
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Students of English history are t con 
gratulated on the revised and che rood 
f Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s great work (La 8 
It is) ann wed as to ! ten \ it x 
tepding from 1605 ¢t 2 \ g the i 
f the ten original volumes. | rv es ba 
already appeared, coming wn to lt This 
is the per i covered by the tw “ ks His 
tory of England to the Disgrace of Cok 
and “The Spanish Marriage Anv one ac- 


juainted with Mr Gardiner’s metbods as an 





historian would feel sure that the revision is 
made with tbe most conscientious cal a pre 
face toeach volume states the bnew materiais 
made use of in the reyision. The principal 
part of the introduction to the original first 
volume, giving ‘‘a somewhat lengtby sketch of 
Evglish bistory down to the death of Eliza 


beth, ... is pow omitted, partly because it 


seems out of plac 


, and partiy because | have 
recently given it to the world in @ more mature 
form, in an ‘Introduction to the Study of 
English History,’ written by mein conjunction 
with Mr. J. Bass Mullinger.” Among the new 
sources of information mentioned in the preface 
are Spedding’s edition of Bacon’s ‘Letters avd 
Life, which is ‘simply invaluable to 'be bi-torian 
of Bacon's period” ; ne® volumes of the Calendars 
of State Papers; numerous manuscript col 

ctions; transcripts from the Venetian archives, 
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etc. The foot-notes, containing references to 
authorities, are not numerous but judicious, The 
importance of these four is all the 
greater because the reign of James |. bas been 


volumes 


rather neglected by historians, coming between 
of Elizabeth’s and 
Charles 1., which have been so abun- 

But the Charles I. 
understood without that of his 


father, for it was now that the seeds were sown 


the familiar 
those of 
dantly deseribed, 


events reign 
reign of 
cannot be fully 


which afterwards bore so bitter fruit. 


A new novel by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, the 
author of * Mr, lsaacs Dr. Claudius,’ is about 
to be published in London by Chapman & Hall. 
It is called ‘To Leeward,’ and is of a different 
kind from any of this writer's 
‘*the 

as the title implies—in a 

laid entirely 
Sorrento, and 
the **to 
of the heroine, who is the daughter of 
an English and a Russian father, 
married to a worthy Italian count, and whose 
life is wrecked for 


and‘ 


previous works, 


being described as analysis of a social 


drama,” and ending 


The 


privcipally at 


catastrophe, scene Is 
in Italy, 

the action is concerned with career 
leeward 
tnother 
want of a certain anchor 
which is left out of signt in the scheme of con- 
temporary social life—at least upon the Conti- 
nent. Wiat the anchor is may be gathered from 
the phrase ca vihi/o nihil, which was originally 
the title. said to 
contain Mr, Crawford’s most entertaining and 


writing. The 


intended for The story is 


Vigorous 


American publishers 
will probably be Houghton, Mifilin & Co, 

The *‘ Birds” of Aristophanes is being produc- 
undergraduates in the St. 
Cambridge, 


ed by ac 
Andrew's 


mipany of 

Hall, England, for five 
nights, beginning on the 26th instant. As before, 
the enterprise is uuder the management of Dr. 
Charles Waldstein, of King’s College, who has 
specially devised some stage dances for the ec 
casion and has directed the designing of the 
costumes, 
the 
painting the scenery, and the music bas been com 
posed by Mr. Hubert Parry, The ‘‘Agamemnon” 
at Oxford, the ‘*(dipus” at Harvard, and the 
* Ajax” at Cambridge have abundantly prov 


Mr. Jobn O'Connor, whose scene for 
‘**Ajax” wasso effective last year, is again 


ed the power and interest of Greek tragedy; it 
remains to be seen whether the bumor of Aris- 
tophanes will be equally appreciated by a mod 
ern audience. 

Mr. Fred W. Foster is now contributing to 
Notes and Y 
of Beauty 


ries an interesting ‘* Bibliography 
lheories,” chronologicelly arranged. 
The inauguration of Gustave Doré’s statue of 
forth a flood of 
fbe most elaborate attempt is 
a study of Dumas’s work by M. Blaze de Bury, 
now publishing in the 


Alexandre Dumas bas called 


reminiscence, 
Figaro, Richer in per 
sonal detail is an account of Dumas’s last days, 
published in the Revue Critique and written by 
M. Benjamin Pifteau, who was one of his secre 
turies. Froma letter of M. Cherville’s in the 
Temps of October 22, it seems that Dumas had 
four secretaries, one of whom was specially 


charged with tbe care of his creditors. 


The perennial subject of Washington society, 
after having been discussed sensibly and very 
readably by Mr. D. D. Lloyd, the Tribune cor- 
respondent, in the October Manhattan, comes 
up again in the December Atlantic, this time in 
the bands of Mr. H. L. Nelson. Mr. Nelson 
thinks the society of the capital has been ma- 
ligned, especielly by the autbors of three novels 
which he names; but it seems to us that many of 
his p We are far from 
disputing the fact that charming non-official so- 
ciety exists in Washington; but when Mr. Nel- 
son asserts that this portion of Washington soci- 
ety is predominant in any sense, except that of 


ints are not well taken. 








deserving to be, he certainly isinerror. ‘‘ There 
is a vulgar side to Washington society,” he says; 
‘there is a vulgar side to the society of every 
city in the country. There are coarse and un- 
trained people even in Boston,” and soon. True, 
but in Washington these “ coarse and untrained’ 
people have, so long as it lasts, great power, of 
which they are fully conscious. They feel, and 
not without rgason, that Washington is theirs, 
and that the “cultivated” people live and move 
in Washington only through their sufferance. 
As to corruption, we believe as little as Mr. Nel- 
that Washington ladies aid or abet it; 
but then we should not say, as he does, that they 
‘‘hate” it. Familiarity breeds contempt, and 
association with jobbers and knowledge of their 


son 


schemes, however startling at first, in time 
makes both appear in the natural order of 
things. This state of mind is not, of course, pe 


culiar to Washington—the condoning of job- 
bery, as well as of railway frauds and bank de 
faleations, is common throughout the country; 
but in Washington there are ten persons with 
something peculiar in their “record” to one 
elsewhere—which fact is often consistent with 
their being well worth knowing, and proportion” 
ately sought. In seeking to show that politics, 
in one shape or another, is not the ever-present 
interest in Washington, Mr. Nelson assumes what 
would be possible only on the supposition that 
there is in Washington a coterie, sufficientiy 
large to be called ‘‘society,” which occupies the 
same relative position as the French royalists: 
and this, we think, is not the case. ‘‘ The stock 
Congressman of writers of fiction,” he further re 
marks, ‘‘does not exist. He cannot even be 
compiled from the vices of al] the wicked men 
who bave cajoled their constituents into voting for 
them.” Yet this was precisely the answer—and a 
very good answer—made by the Congressional 
world to the truthfulness of the hero of ‘ Democ 
racy,’ as a type—that the character was a patch 
work of incidents from the iives of Douglas, 
Seward, Mortov, andsome otbers—tbe singular 
parallelism of an important episode to an event 
in the life of Mr. Blaine being in anticipation of 
the fact. We are of the opinion, moreover 
that if Mr. Nelson will frequent the lobbies of 
the Capitol as much as he apparently bas done 
the drawing-rooms of the West End, he will not 
be long in discovering the ** stock Congressman” 
aforesaid, and in finding in him social traits 
which no novelist would venture to put upen bis 
pages. 


—The State Charities Aid A-sociation has the 
right to visit, inspect, and examine all 
charitable institutions supported at the public 
charge in this State, and it is required to make 
an annual report to the State Board of Charities. 
Very recently it bas published a small and ex- 
cellent ‘Handbook for Hospitals,’ primarily for 
the use of its visitors. 


legal 


It is also a public good. 
It must be of peculiar value for those benevolent 
persons who officially inspect these collective 
homes of the sick, often without accurate know- 
ledge as to what should and should not be. There 
are few more embarrassing positions in which 
to put a well meaning man than to make him an 
inspector of a special service to which he bas not 
beeneducated. Study of this book will divert 
inquisitive energy int profitable channels. But 
its peculiar value—and in this it stands apart 
in secular literature, so faras we know—is that 
it gives in small compass and plain language 
nearly all the information that a local organiza- 
tion would require in establishing and successfully 
managing a minoror village hospital. It wisely 
suggests that such an institution be called a 
House of Mercy, or Sheltering Arms,or by some 
similar title, to divert the ordinary association 


of hospital from those whom it would benefit. | the lack of immediate benefit, any sufficient 


It is not difficult to buy a house and call it a 
hospital and to find a physician to prescribe gra- 
tuitously for its inmates. But it is very hard to 
find a person competent to plan a building, and 
especially to manage it, in the prope: interest of 
the sick. This littie book isa stimulus to such 
work,and at the same time it shows the way. We 
may not quote, for want of space, some of the 
pithy remarks that are scattered through it. [t 
properly praises the common-sense virtues, and 
deprecates equally machine charity and intem- 
perate sweeping, while extolling the brotherhood 
of man and insisting on eternal vigilance as the 
price of health and cleanliness. Perhaps it has 
an undue exalting the *‘ head 
nurse” at the expense of the ‘*young doctor,” but 
the latter will probably outgrow it, A secondary 
motive that runs through the book 1s its show- 
ing tue extreme adaptability of women as_ hos- 
pital managers, concerning which, not accepting 


bias toward 


the accumplished writer as an average exuaniple, 
there ay be two opinions, 

—The magnificent scientific bequests of the late 
Mr. Lick of California are within the memory of 
ail. The chief specitic amount was to be devoted to 
the construction of a telescope of extreme power, 
and the equipment ot an Observatory on Mount 
Hamiltopv, California, and less than 
seven bundred thousand dollars, After the com- 
plete payment of all the specitied bequests, the 
residue is, by the terms of the deed uf trust, to 
be divided between the Califormia Academy of 
Sciences and the Society of the Pioneers. The 
Vexatious suits entered upon by the supposed 


Was LO 


heirs of Mr, Lick were successively decided by 
the courts, and at last a detinite construction of 
the deed of trust was made by the Supreme 
Court of California, from which there is patur- 
ally no appeal, and in pursuance of which the 
Trustees are now acting. Thus far, their ener- 
largely concentrated on the 
execution of the Observatory trust, and they 
have expended therefor the sum of $155,0U0, 
up to the Ist of October. 


gles have been 


This expenditure has 
given them already a well-equipped Observatory 
ontbe summit of a bleak mountain, nearly 
a mue the sea, and twenty-six miles 
from the nearest town, and th+ir instruments 
have already made very valuable contributions 
to astronomy on the occasions of the last tran- 
sits of Mercury and Venus, 


above 


This same amount 
includes several payments on the large instru 
ments net yet received from the makers, the 
construction of comfortable dwellings near the 
summit, and the provision Of an ample water- 
supply in complete working order at that 
great elevation. Auy one who has visited the 
mountain fail to have noticed how 
thorougbly the Trustees have done all their work, 
and his chief query is how so much has been ac- 
complished for sosmall a sum, The Trustees 
anticipate the completion of their labors con- 
nected with tbe Observatory on the expenditure 
of about one-half the entire amount of tbe be- 
quest therefor, thus leaving about three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for an endowment 
fund for the support of the Observatory per- 
petually. The wisdom of the Trustees in the 
execution of their policy, under the presidency 
of Mr. Richard 8. Floyd, is very apparent when 
looked at without prejudice. Had they sold their 
enormous properties as soon as the litigations 
Were over, and at the time of a great shrinkage 
in the values of the real estate involved, the 
residuary legatees must have received nothing 
from Mr. Lick’s bequest. The comparatively re- 
cent’ growth in the valuation of the properties 
held by the Trust will now give the Pioneers and 
the Academy nearly one hundred thousand dol- 
lars each; and it is impossible to recognize, in 


cannot 
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ground for their continued attacks upon the 
Trustees, with which the San Francisco papers 
are periodically flooded. Obviously their com- 
plaints are entirely to no purpose, for the 
Trustees are acting in pursuance of the orders of 
the courts, anda disobedience of these orders 
would insure their speedy dislodgment from their 
very responsible positions. A late number of 
Science reviews the policy of the Trustees, mak 
ing it plainly evident that their administration 
of Mr. Lick’s estate is, thus far, worthy of the 
highest commendation. 


—Mr. John Morley’s successor in the editorial 
chair of the London Fall Mall Gazette is a gen 
tleman who is described as having a genius for 
newspaper editing, and during the short time 
that be bas occupied the position he has intro- 
duced a number of original and admirable fea- 
tures. First among the novelties came the hanit 
of illustrating any article or despatch with a 
diagram, map, or illustration, as might be most 
appropriate, In most cases apparently set up by 
the compositor with the means at his disposal, 
from rough sketches probably embodied in the 

‘copy” sentup. Next it became evident that 
some one of a mathematical and statistical turn 
of mind had joined the staff, for a series of com 
parative statistical abstracts and tabular views 
of all kinds beganto appear. These are frequent 
ly very original and instructive, and the most 
striking of them has been a series ef tabular 
views of the ‘‘tips” for the great English 
races given by the sporting prophets of a large 
number of newspapers, compared with the ae 
tual results of the races, thereby affording ab 
solute and crushing demonstration of the utter 
untrustworthiness of the forecasts. This ruth 
less application of mathematics to sport has 
naturally provoked much anger among the rac- 
ing community. Another innovation is the 
presence of a signed article by some well-known 
writer in almost every issue. A great success 
has been achieved by & numberof short popular 
guides or handbooks, at twopence each. These 
have been a‘ Guide tothe Royal Academy,’ a 
‘Handbook of the Cholera,’ a ‘Guide to the Fish 
eries Exhibition,’ and another just announced 
‘ Christmas Presents: What to Buy, and Where. 
These are called Pall Mall Gazette Extras, like 
the Tri/une Extras, and of the one on the Fish- 
eries Exhibition no fewer than 158,000 copies 
were sold. Among otber new features, a daily 
list of books and pampblets received during the 
preceding twenty-four hours is not the least con 
venient. Witb such clever editing and its digni 
fied and cultivated tone, it is not too much to 
say that the Pall Mall Gizette, as the mouthpiece 
of advanced Liberalism, is the most satisfactory 
daily newspaper in Englarid at the present time. 
Politics apart, the Standard is by far the best 
London morning daily. 


--Mr. Archibald Forbes, in the October number 
of the Nineteenth Century, gives to the readers 
of that journala very suggestive article on ** The 
Present and Future of the Australasian Colo 
nies.” The interestof his discussion centres in 
the following points: In the first place, his ob 
servation teaches him that the love of the peo- 
ple in those remote colonies “for Victoria and 
her race, has a glow of persopval warmth in it 
such as dogs not usually burn among subjects 
clustered closer on the confines of the royal 
circle.” He found that every public speaker 
who would sit down on good terms with his 
audience would ‘‘ weave into his peroration ex 
pressions of devotion to the Crown, of congratu 
lation that Australia lives under the flag of * the 
Empire,’ and of fervent hope that this shall ever 
be so.” This patriotic devotion even goes so far 
as to be positively intolerant. No speaker, he 











says, could hold in Australia the tone often held 
by speakers in England in regard to the inde 
pendence of Ireland. The Redmond brothers 
Visited that continent last year to raise money 
for the Irish cause ; but on the very threshold 
they learned that they could not speak in Aus 
tralia as they were wont to speak at home 
They were obliged to strike a lower key, to 
speak respectfully of Britain’s sovereign, and 
to conclude their meetings with the national 
anthem. Hall proprietors, with whom the rent 
is the main object of interest, declined with em 
phatic unanimity to lease their platforms to the 
agitators, who bad to harangue in remote, in 
convenient Roman Catholic schoolrooms. Cer 
tain members of the Victorian Parliament, per 
sons of Irish extraction, framed an address to 
Mr. Parnell in which there occurred the words 
‘foreign despotism.” So fierce was the indig 
nation that denunciatory meetipgs were held in 
every township of the territory they repre 
sented. Atthe next general election four out 
of the five who bad perpetrated the outrage on 
colonial jovalty lost their seats. This patriotic 
fervor, moreover, shows itself in things big and 
in things little. It is manifested in the accent 
of the lower classes; in slow, heavvi-h walk; in 
the fonduess for th 


spite of bostile climatic 


ld-country drinks even in 


-onditions; in the full 


rting tastes andthe 


side-face whiskers; in the s} 


fondness for athletics: in the active buabits of 


the women, “‘who are as keen on lawn 
tennis with the thermometer at 100 in the 
shade as our girls are when it marks 


‘temperate’”; in the universal British preference 
of compartment carriages in railway travel ; in 
‘the addiction to being accompanied in the com 
pariment by portmanteau, handbag, a tale of 
rugs and great coats, and a fascine of walkir 
sticks and umbrellas”; ‘in the burning zeal for 
writing letters to the newspapers on personel 
petty grievances, on abuses which the Americar 
curses at while suffering and forgets the moment 
they are over”: and ‘‘in the intensely HKritist 
fervor of the newspapers, with theirrotund * we 
their muthematically three-paragraphed leading 
articles, their tine, manly, wooden holding aloof 
from a certain vein of news which, no doubt 
would be interesting and indeed useful, but 
which might incur the reproach of trenching 
the personal,’ 


But though this lovalty is conspi 


where prevalent, Mr. Forbes is of the op 
that it isa mere sentiment, which will be inade 
quate to save the lonies In case the mother 
country should become embroiled in foreign 
war. Such an event, in his opinion, would 


brivg on the Australian colonies the most wide 

ranging and terrible mischtefs. In proof of 
this he cites the baste with which Russia made 
preparations for sending into their waters a fleet 
f swift cruisers equipped in American ports 
when war with Great Britain seemed imminent 


in 1878. If such a war should ever come, the 

pire would be obliged ** to uncover its flanks for 
the protection of its centre.” The colonies 
would have to be left to themselves, because the 
whole of England's fleet would be needed nearer 
home, mainly to protect her coast line, in these 
lays of steam, against the sudden raid of 
‘ruisers aimed at her unprotected coast towns 


Hostile men-of-war would baunt the Aus 





tralian waters, and, i the neutral 
ports, would find easy access to the minor 
but farfrom unimportant coast towns. The re 
sulting struggle, Mr. Forbes goes on to show, 


‘would dislocate Australasia commercially all 
along the line.” and this would be followed bv 


mon repudiation of the suzerainty now 





somewhat vaguely exercised by the British 
‘rowo. Fiasaliv, he declares that bis study of 
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calls attention to a piece of evidence which has 
heretofore passed unobserved of all the historians 
the art of printing. TheSavoyard Guillaume 
Fichet, in a letter addressed to Robert Gaguin 
and printed at the beginning of copies of the 
small quarto ‘Gasparini Pergamensis orthogra 
phia liber’ (the second book printed in Paris}, 
celebrates the influx of printers from Germany, 
bringing a “‘ great light” with them, and relat 
ing, as to the origin of their art, that “ haut 


procul a civitate Mogontia Joannem quendam 
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non calamo neque penna 











mreis litteris,” etc. 











and has a flattering word for Gutenberg’s skilfu 
disciples, Martin Krantz (of kin, concludes M 














witness in Gutenberg’s second trial at Mayence) 














come to Paris on the invitation of the Sorbonne 





















































one Gabriel Krantz of Stein. 














contestable, 














years. 























rehearsal and concert of the 


Society. 














Germany, and the musical people of Boston, 
bis present are as devoted to 











home, bim as 























chose Beethoven’s Fifth Concerto, and it is safe 
to say that there were few in the audience who 
bad ever beard that work interpreted in such 
a thoroughly 

Herr 


with 


























artistic, honest, and impressive 
manner. Baermann takes his place at 
the the confident air of a Ger- 
man professor who is a thorough master of 
his subject and the score 
He one of those virtuosos 
whose only aim is to make a sensation by means 
of feats of agility. He merges his individuality 
in that of the composer, and one of the greatest 
charms of bis playingis the manner in which he 
places in mezzo relievo, as it were, subtle shades 
of meaning that are slurred over by less con- 
scientious pianists. At the same time he is fully 
highest technical 




















piano 




















knows whole 











by beart is not 

































































equal to the 





demands, bis 
scales, arpeggios, and trills being delightfully 
even and smooth, while his touch varies with the 
character of the music—now light and graceful, 
and again grandiose or tenderly poetic. Prof. 
Baermann does not appear to bave any specialty 
in which he defies competition (as Joseffy with 
his pianissimo cobweb style), but bis playing is 
distinguished by an even and impartial ex- 
respect. His reception was 
very favorable, and at the concert he acceded to 
the tumultuous request for an encore which he 
denied at the rehearsal, although some of the 
ladies almost ruined their gloves by applauding. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
and Schumann’s First Symphonv completed the 
programme, being separated by the concerto. 
Of the twelve numbers which make up Men- 
delssobn’s composition,only seven were given, but 
among them were the most popular ones—the 
overture, scherz9, nocturne, and the famous 
Wedding March, so full of associations to 
those who did not follow Punch’s advice. In 
the finale and anuther number Mrs. Denniston, 

Mrs. Hartdegen, and the ladies of the Philhar- 
monie Chorus supplied the vocal music in 

an eminently satisfactory manrer. And as 
for the orchestra and its leader, they ap- 

peared to positively inspired, espe- 

in the Schumann sympbony, whicb 

has probably never before been played with 

such exuberant vigor and perfect rhythmic 
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fuisse, cui cognomen Bonemontano, qui primus 
olim impressoriam artem excogitaverit, quare 
sed 
Fichet goes on to advocate 
the apotheosis of this inventor of metal letters, 


Claudin, to the Peter Krantz who figured asa 


Michael Friburger, and Ulric Gering, who had 


students at the University of Bile, along with 
He fixes upon the 
ciose of the year 1470 as the date of Fichet’s let- 
ter, on grounds which appear probable if not in- 
At that time, as already pointed 
out above, Gutenberg had been dead only two 


—Professor Baermann made his first appear- 
ance before a Brooklyn audience at the second 
Philharmonic 
He enjoys an enviable reputation in 


New Yorkers are to Mr. Joseffy. For his début he 


two composers. 
harmonies and 


fascinating and invigorating than ever. 


a diminuendo., 


this tribute is paid to their master. M. Claudin, | ten of bis. This makes him the greater 
by the way, bas ascertained that in 1461 | poet of the two, tor the essence of poetry, 
Michael Friburger and Ulric Gering were | as of wit, is brevity—the art of condensing a 


great idea o: 
words, 


into a few well-chosen 
avoidance of mechanical 
Schumann’s First Symphony may 
lack the formal polish of bis later ones in a few 
places, but as a whole it bas no superior in all 
symphonic literature, and it differs from most 
symphonies in the fact that all its move- 
ments are interesting. In arranging the pro- 
gramme, Mr. Thomas probably felt that for the 
majority of the audience it would have been 
better to place the symphony at the beginning 
of the programme, when the hearers’ receptive 
faculties were still fresh. But for the musical 
“remnant” Mendelssohn would have sound- 
ed too tame after Schumann and Beethoven; 
and it is the musical remnant, in such a case, 
who must be considered by an ideal conductor. 


image 
and the 
repetition. 


MR. SEWARD’S DIPLOMACY. 


The Diplomatic History of the War for 
the Union: Being the Fifth Voiume of the 
Works of William H. Sewerd, edited by George 


E. Baker. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1888. Svo. 
Mr. SEWARD’S “optimism” became almost a 


by-word during the civil war. His cheerful faith 
that the war would bea short one, that each cam- 
paign in turn had exhausted the aggressive power 
of the rebellion, and the hopeful view of all 
aspects of public affairs which he habitually 
took, were treated as amiable and rather com. 
fortable idiosyncracies, which permitted many 
a public and private critic to flatter himself that 
his judgment was much better than that of the 
Secretary of State. 

Whoever will turn over the leaves of the Dip- 
lomatic Correspondence, even cursorily, will 
find growing upon him a sense of the responsi- 
bilities of the statesman in charge of our for- 
eign affairs at that period, which becomes a 
burdensome weight in the mere thinking of it. 
As one reflects upon it, the sympathy with the 
task Mr. Seward had before him becomes 
pathetic and almost painful. Atthe outset he 
was to choose the form in which Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration should present to the govern- 
ments of the world the terrible fact of an insur- 
rection of a dozen States, and nearly as many mil- 
lions of people,sgainst the national unity and pow- | 
er. Nearly every great Power on the globe was a 
monarchy, and, by the traditions, the instincts, 
and the assumed interests of its rulers, was dis- 
posed to hail the outbreak as an expected, if not 
wished-for, downfall of the only experiment in 
republicanism on agreat scale—a collapse which 
might add centuries to the era of conservative 
rule, and delay for ages the assimilation of 
European governments to the democratic institu- 
tions of the western continent. Mr. Seward saw 
with absolute clearness that from nearly all the 
great Powers he must expect ceo] courtesy, 





swing. Tbe ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” is one 
of Mendelssohn’s most finisked productions, but | 

















when one hears it in such close juxtaposition to 
Schumann’s great symphony one feels vividly 











covering an almost feverish readiness to regard 
secession as an accomplished fact. The motives 
might be various, but the wish for our final dis- 
ruption would be all but universal. With some, 





the great difference between the genius of the 
The texture of Mendelssobn’s 
melodies has lost much of its 
original freshness, while Schumann seems more 
Schu- 
1 | mann’s future in our concert balls may be rep- 
resented by a crescendo sign, Mendelssohn’s by 
Not only are Schumann’s ideas 
more virile and original than Mendelssohns, 
but his style is much more suggestive, con- 
, | densed, and epigrammatic. 
and who in fact printed the very book in which 


On one page of his | 
score he has more matter than Mendelssohn on 


| ample. 


the magnitude and unrivalled preponderance of 
the United States on this continent would lead 
to the desire to see several rival nations bere, 
keeping each other busy with their jealousiesand 
conflicting interest , and, by their armies and 
navies, excusing the immense military establish- 
ments by which the peoples of Europe are bur. 
dened, With others, the hope of close and profit_ 
able commercial relations with a Southern repub- 
lic, furnishing one of the greatest staples of com- 
merce and manufacture, was the attracting 
force. But whatever the reasons given or dis- 
claimed, whatever the good-will professed with 
more or lessof warmth, from the day he took 
the portfolio of State, Mr. Seward knew that 
the ministry of every monarchical government 
in the world wasinwardly content with our mis- 
fortune, and looked with satisfaction to our 
| probable permanent disruption. 
We have no cause for enmity on this account. 
It was in the nature of rival systems of govern 
ment that it should be so. As we ourselves 
| should look with satisfaction upon any solid 
progress of sister nations toward lasting and 
peaceful republicanism, we should be weak not 
to recognize the fact that earnest monarchists 
would not be grieved at a demonstration that 
democratic institutions are not adapted to great 
national organizations, even if they be tolerable 
in petty communities. The crisis of our trouble 
brought all these sentiments to the surface. The 
claim of Mr. Lincoln’s administration to high 
statemanship is solidly founded on its treat- 
ment of foreign affairs, and the Secretary of 
State is fully entitled to the credit of impress- 
ing his own character and intellect upon the 
successful diplomacy of the period. 
Mr. Seward’s first work was to give unity of 
tone and spirit to our legatiovs abroad. He 
deliberately adopted it as a canon for all his 
diplomatic subordinates, that the republic must 
not be despaired of. A bigh, hopeful, confident 
spirit was inculcated botb by precept and by ex- 
That his letters to our ministers and to 
foreign governments might not be weakened by 
inconsistent utterances at home, he threw the 
same cheerfulness of spirit into his private and 
public conduct, and refused by word, by tone, 
or by look, to admit the possibility that it 
could be within the designs of Providence that 
our national Government should be destroyed. 
It would be hard to overestimate the influence 
of such a spirit, in such a man, in such circum- 
stances. Fully in barmony with Mr. Lincoln’s 
way of viewing things, it strengthened the 
President’s hands, and made the influence which 
went out from the leading men of the Cabinet 
always certain in tone, never doubtful, never 
despondent. If his natural temperament had 
not helped him to his bright views of the future, 
it would have been a masterpiece of policy and 
of will to bave feigned them; but he was really 
hopeful, and saw also the full advantage of 
letting his professions of confidence come fully 
up to feelings which he nourished and cultivated, 
His first despatches to our ministers abroad 
were necessarily variations on one theme; but 
each was carefully adapted to the character and 
temper of the court to which it was indirectly 
addressed. To France, he could dwell upon the 


| great part tbat nation had taken in the estab- 


lishment of the United States as an independent 
Power, and the shame it would be if she should 
now become a willing instrument in its dissolu- 
tion. To England he gave appropriate reminders 
that the vast colonial] interests of the British 
Empire made it peculiarly the policy of tbat 
Government to uphold tbe authority of national 
governments against unjustifiable insurrection; 
and used with much force the argument that she 
could not afford to be the champion of a revolu- 
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tion based on human slavery. For each of the 
other governments he found some fitting argu- 
ment or appeal, hinting plainly to all, that any 
unfriendly intermeddling would be hazarding 
the good-wi!l of a great nation upon the doubt- 
ful chance of the success of the insurrection. 

The first battle of Manassas soon came to mar 
his plans and beget discouragement in nearly 
all our foreign representatives, while it 
veloped a joint purpose in England and France 
to recognize the Southern Confederacy as a 
belligerent power. The Secretary redoubled 
bis energy. Heably analyzed the battle itself, 
showing that tbe power of the republic had been 
demonstrated in the array of a great army, 
which seemed to have victory in its grasp when 
the panic to which all new troops are liable 
came to make a disaster that was not a military 
defeat. He combated the dismay of some of bis 
subordinates, rallied them to their work as a 
brave general would rally his troops, and, by a 
high and courageous tone, manifestly checked 
the tendency amorg foreign Powers to recognize 
tbe independence of the Confederacy. 

Next came the 7rent affair to complicate the 
situation. The capture of Mason and Slidell 
was looked upon by the country as a victory 
in itself, and this made it doubly hard for the 
State Department to disavow the act of Captain 
Wilkes, and to follow the course which real 
wisdom pointed out. Mr. Seward’s quick ap- 
prebension instantly saw that the very éclat of 
the capture made it the more likely that it 
would be the pretext for hostile action. He was 
profoundly convinced that no advantage gained 
from the pessession of the envoys could balance 
the mischief we should suffer from an open | 
quarrel with England. This meant the raising 
of the blockade, the subsidizing of the Confed- 
erate Government and supplying it with arms. 


de- 


There was a chance that, like revolutionary | 


France in 1793, we might have made ourselves 

all the more formidable ou this continent if we 

had been opposed by a world in arms, but it 

would be risking too much upon desperate odds, 

and the President and Cabinet accepted Mr. 

Seward’s view, that his part was taken 

before any unfriendly summons could reach 
from Great Britain. He very ably used 
the traditiovery American policy of ‘* neutral 
rights” to quiet the popular clamor at home, 
while he most skilfully exposed theinconsistency 
of the British complaint with the sweeping doc 

trine of the ‘‘right of search” of which England 
had been the inveterate cbampion. He was thus 
able to avert a new storm, while he signalized 
with new emphasis the American championship 
of what had been the cause of the rest of the 
world against the great maritime Power. The 
surrender of Mason and Slidell thus took the 
character of adherence to an old principle on 
our part, coupled with an ungracious abandon- 
iment of its ancient rule of action by the Eng 
lish ministry. These, being puc thus in the 
wrong, appeared to have been using a poor pre- 
text tor a quarrel, inregard to which European 
statesmen should be the first to understand the 
inconsistency. 

The French invasion of Mexico, and the effort 
to put Maximilian upon a throne there, were 
treated with similar skill. The recognition of 
the republican government was steadily con- 
tinued, every overture to treat Maximilian as a 
successtul invader was firmly declined, the in- 
vasion itself was clearly characterized as an un- 
friendly act to us which only our troubles at 
home made us endure, and plain intimations were 
given that it was well understood that the Em- 
peror was werely practising upon the chances of 
the success of the Confederacy. It was Mr. 
Seward’s peculiar triumpb that at the close of 


so 


us 


j 
the war of the rebellion, he was able, without 


violating the forms of diplomatic friendliness, to 
draw about the French Emperor such lines of 
moral constraint as to force a humiliating deser 
tion of Maximilian to his fate, which was a sore 
stroke to the prestige of Louis Napoleon, and 
which restored the republican government in 
Mexico without a blow. 

The question concerning the Alabama and 
other Confederate cruisers was perhaps the most 
difficult and trying of all. The popularity of the 
Southern cause among 
classes in England was such that an apparently 
strong popular sentiment supported the plain vio 
lation of neutrality, and made many of the Gov 
ernment officers singularly 


the middle and upper 


oblivious even of the 
outward and decent show of respect which they 
owed to their own neutrality The co 
operation and mutual understanding between 
Mr. Seward and Mr. Adams were perfect. Both 
were cool, both were persistent, neither all 


laws, 


ywed 
any rebuff or half insulence to turn him from his 
The evidence of the bostile 
for which the ships were built was most 


purpose, purpose 
dili 
courteously t firmly 


of 


and 
attention the 
The of the mischief 
cruisers did, the unwelcome 
claims for indemnity, were also from month to 
The 
were told that we 


collected, 

the 
proof 

and 


gently 
forced 
mept, 


ut 
upon (rovern 
the 
list of 
month produced and pressed. frankness 
with which 
quite aware that forthe present we must rely 
wholly on the sense of justice of the British Gov 


ministers were 


ernment to recognize these claims, connected as 
it was with the continued and unspar ng addi 
tion of the new items of damage as they occurred, 


was more powerful as a warning of future com 


plications than any amount of bluster would 
have been. Others knew as well as we knew 
ourselves that we werein no condition then to 
resent an injury which could be borne at all; but 


they also knew thatif by chance the rebellion 


should not succeed, a great vation, doubly strong 
in the consciousness of its proved military 
power, and in the belief that it bad been wrong 


ed, would be inevitably imp: led to demand re 
dress, The very patience and ability to wait 
which the Secretary and the ambassador dis 
plaved, prodaced more moral effect than any 
evidence of irritation could have done, And 
this effect was not altogether postponed After 
the critical midsummer of 1865 1t was pretty ev 
dent that Confederate bonds pavable at the re 
ognition of the Confederacy by the United States 
were not likely to be worth as m as Alaa 
claims payable when the unity of the American 
people should b+ reéstablished The duties of 
neutrals were not made to appear so small, or 
the neglect of them so trifling, a matter as be 


Mm ft 
nade t 


Officials could more easily b 
of 


fore. 
the evidence 


} rT ; . . , yrrty* 
hostile purp in the construc 


tion of war-sbips, and it did not seem so pearly a 
joke that sbip and armament were only to come 
together off the Azores, 

Itis curiously interesting, now, to run over 


‘orrespondence, and notice how 


the diplomatic 


the calm temper and even tone of the protests 
and reclamations gradually produced their ef 
fect; to note the unflinching steadiness and 
unwavering faitn inthe success of his un- 
try’s cause gradually becoming the bistoric 
fact,in Mr. Sewarud's letters, as month after 





month rolledon. His policy wasto make plain 
the fixed opinion of our Government that un 
friendly things wer jone in an unfriendly 
spirit, but to tone so carefully the character of 
the reclamations that ffence could be 
taken at them, while they red to be part 
of an ever-growing debit account of which 
the settlement was only postponed 


The period of Johnsou’s administration was 


used by Mr. Seward in the same spirit 
haste but 


without 


without intermission of p 





produce the conviction that the ams of the 
United States were juite too grave an item in 
the national accounts to 1 i “ tt 
contingencies of European 4 S we 
plicated with the ntroversies w i 
at Sadowa ani Sedat Hie w if anal 
tended to bring about a pea t 
our controversies with England as « 
but he was determined also that it s 
in sucn form that wh he wt “ i 
the record f it st 1 lw e ft t 
American could read with pr wh 
politicians should be foreed to. hu 
blunders and inconsistencies at v sf f 
their intervention inthe great st: 
continent. If the very !ast part «f 
ment at Geneva was not under Mro Sew 
direction, it is no disparagement to bis » 
to say thatit was foreshadowed a \ 
pared in his conduct of negotiat s 
eight preceding vears, and w 
summation of his } \ 

His negotiation of the pur is f A 
the cession of St. Tl is Was i 
noble ambition to sbow tl “ 
from being crippled in \ 
stantial wealth by ‘ 1c wal 
States Government was fee 
competent to dominate the tinent ar 
affairs in all the adjace en It w ' 
spirited answer to t “ The \ 
as an open problem w 

not been exhausted, and ¢ t : \ 
lebt become so crushing that Anu 

counted out of the world’s politics f 

to come It was a mistake fo ex | 

f annexation bevond the mant nd of N 
America, for many reasons, It w 

Iv a mistake to rea for 

pred witt paoples of k 

progressive spirit RB Mr. Sew \ 
need then Ph and Sthre 

of indefinite extens s 

derstood and str y response to the e 
republican instit s vw vt fi 
swered ifs purpose t 

joubt about ‘ ifid e 

this intryv in f arned the 

fron to accept ™ 1 i t I kK 
nations 

The unhappy circumstances which surrounded 
Mr. Johnson's administration have prevented bis 

ntrvmen from est it Mr. Sewar s 

vices and his statesmanship at \heirt \ t 
but this pubheation of his works wi ve . 
means of judging more fairly; and it wall not th 
a great while before all parties will be in a rd 
in placing his name securely among the few 


men who have been equal to a great era in 


public 


which they lived. 
ENGLISH VERSE, 
English Verse Edited by W. J. Linton and 
R. H. Stoddard. Vol. i. Chaucer to Burns, 
Vol. ii. Lvries of the Nineteenth Century. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 

two volumes of a new an 
Three 
It is claimed by the put 


THERE lie before us 
thology of English poetical literature. 
are to follow. 
that this 
undertaken ” 


re convenient than one large one ,; 


more 
lishers 


collection is to be ‘‘ the largest 
: that its five volumes will be 
mi that ‘‘ its 
division and management are simple and excel 
lent” ; that ‘ 
ful indexes of authors, poems, and first lines.” 
It is also statad that ** 
suggested by the defects of the existing aatholo 


vet 


each volume is supphed with care 
as the work was directly 


gies,” it is greatly to surpass them in compre- 
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yet more thoroughly unquestioned were left 
out. 

We have no doubt that much work has been 
faithfully done by Mr. Linton, as the publishers 
claim, at the British Museum and elsewhere, in 
comparing and verifying the texts of some of 
the less-known poems. This work we must take 
upon trust; tbe trust being unfortunately im- 
paired by the fact that, in case of the better- 
known poems, there are such repeated instances 
of inaccuracy as to awaken very 
doubts in respect to the standard prevailing in 
the rest. 
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hensiveness and in “absolute accuracy of text.” he was bound to explain the fact in his notes, as 


he bas explained [matters of far less importance, 
No one has a right to tamper, without explana- 
tion, with the received text of a poem which we 
all learned by heart in childhood. To the rest 
of the ‘ English Verse’ text of the ‘‘ Elegy ” we 
take no exception, save the revival of the now 
nearly obsolete spelling of the word “tenour” 
instead of “tenor.” Why follow the spelling of 
tbe poet’s time in this word any more than in 
*rhimes” or *‘ev’n”¢ The collected edition of 
1768 has ** tenor” ; why not adbere to it ¢ 

Let us now turn to the volume of ‘Lyrics 
of the Nineteenth Century.’ On page 270, a 
line in Rossetti’s ‘* Lilith ” is thus printed : 


Such an announcement implies a work of much 
literary importance. 

Unfortunately, as our public buildings are apt 
to suffer from the presence of too imposing door 
ways, a literary enterprise is often damaged by 
too magnificent a prospectus. But for the above 
the collection 
have taken its place on our shelves as one of 
It is the inordi- 
nate claims made for it which provide a standard 
it fails. 
points of self commendation, we are reluctantly 


announcement, present would 
quite the averege excellence. 
serious 
by which As we go through the above 
Where the parts seen are question- 
able, we cannot always walk by faith as to 
what 


» 
~ 


compelled to record a dissent from almost every 
It is not yet apparent that this collection 
is to be larger than others before made—nota 
bly Ward’s ‘ English Poets’ ; and it is not in the 
slightest degree to be compared to that in fulness 
of It is certain that 
tive volumes are not so convenient as one vol- 


one. is unseen. Let us consider, for instance, 
one of the best-known poems—perbaps the best 
known—in English literature, Gray’s *‘ Elegy.” 
The text of the poem bas been very amply dis 
cussed, and of late critically edited by Mr. W. J. 


Rolfe. The pros and cons of the varicus read- 


“ The witch beloved before the gift of Eve.” 


It should be ‘‘he loved.” In the same poet's 


' , ** The Card-dealer ” (p. 268), we find 
annotation and criticism 


* And he were rich who would unwind,” 











ume, for the reason tbat it 

















1s 





and when the arrangement 














to Burns,” 
Century,” 
‘*Dramatic 

















‘Ballads and 
Selections,” 


another 








another and 























in 





reader 
ther it is a translatioa or no. 
**ballad” or 


one 











as a as a “lyric” 

















as lyrics, the distinction 


amounts to very little. 
































five volumes exasperating, we should say ; 

















prospectus as to indexes is not kept. 














tence at an alphabetical index of authors, and 
for want of it the reader has to fumble over the 
pages, again and again, to ascertain where bis 
favorite lurks concealed. True, the ar- 
rangement is chronological, but the reader can- 
not carry all his chronology in his head ; that is, 
indeed, part of what he consults the book to 
ascertain. 

















poet 






































As to *‘comprehensiveness,” it is the invaria 








It sim 
ply means that each editor puts in what he likes 
best, so that—to parapbrase President Lincoln’s 
immortal remark about the lecture—for those 
who like just that kind of collection, it is just 
the kind of collection that they will like. Until 
each man can make bis own /florilegium, none 
will ever be quite satisfactory—neither Emer- 
son’s, nor Whittier’s, nor Dana’s, nor Fields’s, nor 
Sargent’s, nor Miss Bates’s, nor that of Steddard 
and Linton. When the present editors assure 
us that “all the unquestioned and familiar mas- 
” are retained, the dissatisfied reader 
his head. ‘*‘ Where,” he asks, ‘are 
Hunt’s ‘Jenny Kissed Me’; Landor's 
‘Rose Aylmer’; Montgomery’s ‘The Common 
Lot’; Domett’s ‘Christmas Hymn’; Dobell’s 
‘ Keith of Ravelston’; Taylor’s ‘ Incident of the 
Crimean War’; Piatt’s ‘The Morning Street’ ?” 
If these are not the ‘‘ unquestioned and familiar 
masterpieces” of their respective authors, no- 
They offer in each case a high-water- 
mark, almost as distinct and unequivocal as 
Holmes’s ** The Chambered Nautilus.” 
they are 


ble stronghold of every new anthology. 
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thing is. 


























So long 
omitted, the claim to especial 
comprehensiveness is merely a publisher's puff. 
Thus, at least, will reason those who prefer these 
particular poems ; and very possibly, if Messrs. 
Stoddard and Linton had put in these, there 
would be still many to claim that masterpieces 
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is doubtful, even 
under a chronological arrangement, in which | 
volume you are to look for a particular poem ; 

not even chrono- 

logical, but ohe volume contains *‘ From Chaucer | 
another ‘“ Lyrics of the Nineteenth 
tomances,” 
another 
* Translations,” the task is simply bewildering. 
There is many a little poem of which—as in case 
of Longfellow’s ‘‘ The sea bath its pearls "—not 
ten can remember off hand whe- 
It may be classed 
; indeed, when 
we consider that this collection includes sonnets 
between the volumes 
The mere indefiniteness 
of the classification must make the use of the 
and, 
to make the matter worse, the promise of the 
In neither 
of the two volumes before us is there any pre- 


There is a facsimile « 


Mathias’s edition, pul 


ings are well known. 
Gray’s manuscript in 


this, commonly called the Pembroke MS., re] 


spects varies from it, is a rough draft. Now 


| tion is an entire novelty, s 
| examined. 


i 


far 
In the other case the same error i 
to be found in many of the earlier editions, bu 


} not in the earliest, and, since Mr. Rolte’s editior 


0 is we 


| appeared, we supposed that Gray’s own reading 


was accepted by all. The passage to which we 
are now speaking is as follows : 
* The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike the inevitabie hour ; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
In Gray’s manuscript, and in the first collectec 
edition of his poems (1768), the word “ awaits” 
appears. 


ly. 


time, would remain permanently amended ; yet 
‘English Verse,’ without a word of explanation, 
reverts to the accustomed 
** await.” 

In the two other cases, the new editors seem 
to make themselves alone responsible for tne 
changes they introduce. For instance, the line 
which appears in Gray’s MS. as 


error and has 





“ The short and simple Annals of the Poor,” 
they render, 
“ The short but simple annals of the poor.” 


| The alteration seems meaningless. ‘Short but 


simple” adds nothing to the meaning. Why 
| should not that which is short be simple? The 
| collective edition of 1768 has “‘and”:; so has 


every later edition which we have examined. 
Again, two verses further on, Gray’s MS, has 


“ Nor you, ye Proud, impute to These the fault,” 
this being substituted for a line abandoned by 
the poet. ‘English Verse’ gives— 


“Nor you ye proud impute to them the fault.” 


Here, again, the new version varies from all 
previous printed versions that we have inspected. 
Why these variations? Careless transcribing 
would be the most obvious solution. If this is 
not the source, the only other explanation possi- 
ble is that Mr. Linton inspected the Wrightson 
MS., found these variations there, and substi- 
tuted them, without regard to the general opi- 
nion of critics that this manuscript represents 
only the rough draft of the poem, In that case, 








lished in 1814, and it is generally admitted that 


resents the maturer form of the poet’s work, 
and that the Wrightson MS., which in some re 


the version given by Messrs. Linton and Stod 
dard varies in three important readings from 
the Pembroke MS., and in two cases the varia- 


have 


In the first edition of his letters and 
works, published after his death, by Mason, in 
1775, it is transformed to ‘* await,” and has been 
commonly so printed ever since until very late- 
One would suppose that a mistake of this 
kind, once corrected from the author's MS. and 
from the collected edition published in bis life- 


of 


)- 


where the ‘‘ would” ought to be ‘ should.” 
Again, a line of bis ‘* True Woman” (p. 271) is 
thus given : 


)- 


“The wave-brown'd pearl—the heartshape seal of 
green.” 
Here the word should be “ heart - shaped.” 


Again, Tbomson’s poem, ‘‘ The Three that Should 
be One,” contains a line (p. 301), 


* Love kissed her swoon away.” 


It should be “the swoon.” One of the lines of 


s | Tenvyson’s * Tithonus” is here printed (p. 176) : 


t 
1 


“ Are all my lights and cold my wrinkled feet.” 
This should be ** thy lights.” 

We make little account of obvious misprints, 
such as ‘ neek’ 
of ‘* Menie,”’ 
stars” for 


for ** neck” in Nicoll’s poem 
(‘Lyrics,’ p. 196), or ‘* Twins 
‘* Twin stars” (‘Lyrics,’ p. 227); but 
it is something more than a typographical error 
which utterly spoils a rhyme, as in Barry Corn- 


1 | wall’s verse (* Lyrics,’ p. 76) : 


“ With tongues all sweet and low 
Like a pleasant rhyme, 
They tell how much I owe 
to Thee and Thine” 
Reference to any edition of Barry Cornwall 
will show that the last line should read 


| “ To Thee and Time.” 


We pass over also the difficult question as to 
how far the Scotch dialect should be followed 
or modified; and whether of Burns’s two distinct 
forms of ‘* The Banks 0’ Doon ” the later or earlier 
should be given. The version of “ The Flowers 

the Forest” (p. 279) bears marks of being 
drawn from an earlier copy than that tran- 
scribed, or possibly transformed, for Scott’s 
‘ Border Minstrelsy’ ; but since Scott tells us ex- 
pressly (lii., 127) that the first line of the poem is 
far more ancient than Jean Elliot’s verses, there 
seems no reason why this should be changed. 
Scott gives it as 


oy 


“T’ve heard them lilting at our ewes’ milking”; 


but ‘ English Verse’ (p. 279) gives it thus: 
“I've heard the lilting at our yowe-milking.” 


| “Yowe* 
tionable. 

Looking next at American poets, we find three 
wholly new and unexplained readings in the ex- 
tracts from Emerson. In the short poem ‘To 
| Eva” we have (‘ Lyrics,’ p. 140): 


is well enough, but ‘‘the” is ques- 


“ Features that seem in heart my own,” 
and 
“ Which charm the more their glance forbids.” 
In these cases the words should be respectively 


“at” and “who.” Again, in ‘‘ The Problem” 
(p. 157), we have the line, 


* Of leaves and feathers from her breast,” 
where the sense is bewildered for want of a 
} + — 
| comma after “leaves.” Even in Whitman’s 
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Mr. Linton 
we have (p. 215): 


sf Pioneers,” with which 


must be thoroughly 


a poem 
tamiliar, 


‘We the surface broad surveying and the virgin soil 
upheavings.” 

This ‘‘ and ” is in Osgood’s revised edition ** we.’ 

Another line of the same poem (p. 215) 

‘sleep * instead of *‘ rest.” If in these cases,or any 


gives us 


of the others named,the editors have had access to 
private manuscripts or anything superseding the 
yest editions accessible in print, they should have 
said so. The variations are so numerous, and in 
most cases so easily explained by 
scribing, that it is not sufficient to expect us to 
A good 
poem is the world’s jewel; anybody may alter 


careless tran 
rest upon the claims of the prospectus. 
the setting, but to recut the gem is a liberty 


which at least requires explanation. 
Other points are open to criticism in the liter 


ary presentation of these poems. One will look 
in vain through Whitman’s works for ‘* The 


Soldier’s Letter” given in this collection (* Lyrics,’ 
p. 219); it appears in Osgood’s edition of * Leaves 
of Grass’ (p. 236) under the title of “Come up 
from the Field, Father.” Tannahill’s beautiful 
poem, ‘*O sair I rue the witless wish,” is bere 
given as ‘‘ Love’s Fear,” and Clough’s * Say not 
is here called ‘* Not unavailing.” 
The 


poet has a right to make his own title, and as it 


the struggle ” 
These changes are questionable hberties. 


is, after all, the chief aim of every anthology to 
direct the to 
alteration in the title is very confusing and leaus 
It is no bet 


reader the original volumes, an 
the explorer to waste much time. 
ter, but rather worse, when only a part of the 
original production is given, with a new title 
and without explanation ; thus, we have here 
what appears as a poem called ** Waiting” (p, 
301}, attributed to Thomson. 
portion of a longer composition called ** Sunday 
up the River,” 
In some cases, too, we note the absence of proper 


It isin reality a 
but no mention of the fact is made, 


information as to the compound authorship of a 
poem; tbus, it is not explained that the last two 
(‘Chaucer to 
were not written by that poet. 


verses of Burns’s ** Of a’ the airts” 
Burns,’ p. 296) 
but by Jobn Hamilton. 

In the way of literary criticism, these volumes 
offer very little, and tbat little is chietly contain 
ed in Mr. Stoddard’s prefaces. Tite work of this 
gentiemau Is alinost always well done, when— 
he sets aboutit seriously and so 
berly, and keeps free from egotism and whims. 





as in this case 


We know not where to look for a more compact 
and useful introduction to English poetry than 
the two chapters which precede these two vol 
umes. It is rash to question Mr. Stoddard’s 
authority in matters of literary bistory, but we 
suspect him to be wrong in thinking that Allan 
Ramsay publisned the Evergreen tirst, and the 
Tea-Table Miscellany afterward ; if we mistake 
not, the first volume of the Wiscellany appeared 
in January, 1724, and the Evergreen in October 
of the same year. Nor can we find lgm quite 
correct in attributing the volume of poems by 
Lovell and Southey tothe year 1794; the copy 
before us is dated 1795. True, the book is attrib- 
uted by Southey’s biographer to tbe close of the 
previous year, and it may possibly have appear 
ed during the holidays, and have been post-dated, 
though we had not supposed that this bad prac 
tice began in England so early. 
speak of ‘ Biirger’s ballad * Ellenore’ 
Scott Englished into ‘Lenore’ ¢ Does not the 
original ballad begin: 


Again, why 


which 





* Lenore fuhr um’ 
Empor aus schweren 


Scott Englished the name into * Helen.” 

In the notes, at the end of the volumes, 
much valuable information, and 
perplexing absence of it. In 
titles and dates of the respective publications 
of authors are given with exhaustive care, and 








we tind 


iten a Very 


many cases, the 
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this not in poetry alone; we have thus the dates 
of all Mr. Aldrich’s novels, and of Bayard Tay 

jor’s very numerous publications. In other cases, 
as with Matthew Arnold, there is no pretence at 
to 
stood, in such cases as those of Jean Ingelow, 
Celia Helen Jackson, that they 
have written only poetry, although, in the case 
of Mrs, Stoddard, ali the novels appear with their 
dates, and there is 


such a bibliograpby; and itis left be under 


Thaxter, and 


no volume of poetry at all 
This is disappointing and uncertain, while uh 
absence Of alphabetical arrangement or index 
greatly diminishes the usetulness of this part of 


the work. We sometimes uewur at the criticisms, 


as where it is said of Wouife that, besides Phe 
Burial of Sir John Moore,” be “ wrote only a 
few songs of little importance” (‘Lyrics,’ p. S15), 
whereas the fine poem beginning “If I had 


thought thou couldst have died” would have 


preserved his name, had nothing else done it 


indeed, the closing lines of this poem are « 
‘Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
of light ne'er seen before 
As fancy never could have 
And never can restore.” 


irawnh, 


If we 
tion with a 


bave seemed to criticise this new colle 
not 
il attention is due large 

Had 


directly sug 


miputeness always applied to 
similar work, this especi: 
ly to the claims made by 
they not said that 


gested by the defects of the existing anthologies, 


the publishers. 


**the work Was 


we should not have demanded more of it than 


of the rest, and should have met with no disap 


Had they not claimed for the book 
*‘an entirely exceptional position,” it would not 


pointment., 
bave been scrutinized with exceptional care It 
is as good, probably, as the majority of su 
works, but itis our unwelcome duty to point out 
that itis no better, 


BOOKS ABOUT THE STAGE. 


Henry Irving, Actor and Manager. A Critical 
Study. By William Archer. London: Fie 
& Tuer; New York: Scribner & Welfor 
limo, pp. 10S, 

Henry Irving. A Short Account of bis Put 
Life. WilhamS. Gottsberger. l2mo, pp. 212 


The Story of Helena Mo Madam 


don: W. H 


fie sra 


powska). By Mabel Collins. Lor 
Allen & Co.; New York: Scribner & Wel 
ford. Svo, pp. 20%, 

Helena Modjeska. By Jameson Torr Alt s 
J. 8S. Ogilvie & Co SV PP. + 7 

Some London Theatres, Past and Present. By 
Michael Williams. London: Sampson Low 
& Co.; New York: F. W. Christern. Sv 
pp. 15 





ssl repress & fee x 
ing a st indecent in the 
s bicgraphy while 1 1s 





yet alive hould write his autobi 
graphy and seek to set himself before his i 
temporaries as he appears to! self, is well 
enough, although there is a well-founded belief 
that the posthumous publication of an auto! 

graphy is best. But there is really littl I 
nothing to be said in favor of a detailed biog 
raphy of a liv ebrity, save that it iy 
graufy the imper nt curiosity of the idle, and 





the compiler of the 
f Mr. Gladstone 
England, and of 
mes, in the United 
They are emphati 
That the habit 
the increase is a misfor- 


are likely to err 


turn an bumble penny for 
The recent biographies 
Garnet Wolsely, 


book 
id Sir 


General Grant and Doctor H 





nes 

States, are Cases 1n poln 

cally works of supererogation, 
: t t 

of preparing them is on 


tune. For one thing, they 
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Wi WV \ ‘ 
l re t I levot to Mr. Irvinga 
Mme. M ska t \ ] \ 
t st A g ant: y 
es ‘ gx, but even of the I 
SILV itta i ! t \ f tl stag Phe 
i a iders of r i ymous 
fe of Mr. Irving professes to f w his career 
step bv ste] t kes \ sions 
biv failing to recor bis acti with Mi 
Jot Lb. hayvn i ! sin is n support of 
Mr t ns DD It ntains 
anv misprints Blough,” for ** Brough,” for 
sta ‘ ind Mat Vs for Mathews.” It 
ref to the nat il wl 1 Was introduced 
nto tt ble walksof the drama—by Liston, 
thev cer Mathews, the Bancrofts, and Toole 
and it sses tocgetber as great innovators in art 
Ber] Whistler, Emerson, Swinburne, and M1 
Irving—truly a bappy family. Mr. Altemus’ 
life f Mme. Modjeska beg ns With the assertion 
t she is a greater actress than Neilson, 
Ristori, or Rachael (s The most of its facts 
seem to have been borrowed from Miss Mabel 
Cc sbiograpby. This last we may fatity 


by 
nal details likely to have 


accept as authorized the subject, since it 


contains pers been de 
rived from the lady herself; and in mere style it 
is the best, although this is not saying much, as 
the 


to Le 


three of authors believe that a tragic 


1} 
ai 


actress ought called a tragedienne, and 


an actress of comedy a comédienne, and that 


an actress is not an artist but an artiste. 
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They also all believe in 


‘spontaneity,” or the 
reliance on the inspiration of the 
Miss Collins remarks (p. 215) that Mme, Moujeska 


moment, 
‘is not a mechanical actress,” and so her “ busi- 


ness” in the “ Dame aux Camélias ” varies with 
every performance; and the anonymous biogra 
pher of Mr. Irving finds fault (p. 205) with Mr, 
lerriss, of the Lyceum company, because his 
‘*stage-business, once thoroughly mastered in 
rehearsal, has become part of the role to him for 
ever after.” To say this to that Mme. 
Modjeska does not know the rudiments of her 
profession w hile Mr. Terriss does; which is very 
ap 


} 
al 


ls 


say 


indiscreet in a biographer. The writers who 


prove of the reliance on “ spontaneity ” are 
ways prone to cast reflections on “tradition.” 
Now, tradition on the stage is not in itself a bad 
thing. Like the common law, it contains the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the ages, and although it 
may frequently need reform, the innovator must 
show cause for the change—the burden of proof 
lies on bim. 

Mr. Williams’s 
Theatres’ contains five papers sketching the bis- 
tory of Sadler’s Wells, the City of London, the 
Marylebone, Highbury Barn, and the Lyceum. 
The y are laboriously compiled, and contain 
many items of interest—about Grimaldi, for ex 
ample (p. 13), and John Howard Payne (pp. 12, 
115), and J. W. Wallack (p. 101). It with 
curiosity that we note the performance in Lon 
don of Mrs. Mowatt’s “ Armand, or the Peer and 
the Peasant,” the title of which is not now more 
old-fashioned than the play itself, and of Mr. 
Epes Sargent’s tragedy “ Velasco, or Castilian 
Mr. 
and Mr. Joaquin Miller’s 


volume on ‘Some London 


Is 


Honor” (pp. 96-97). Sargent’s first name 
is misspelled “ Eps,’ 
‘‘ Danites” is credited to Mr. Bronson Howard. 


The final chapter on the Lyceum, with its ac 


’ 


count of the performances there when Charles 


Fechter was manager, and again since Mr. 
Irving took possession, 1s useful. The book 


sadly needs an index. 

M. Paul Mahalin is one of the lively young 
wits who give to Parisian journalism its most 
characteristic flavor. The Figaro is the typi- 
cal sheet which these young men make, but the 
Gil Blas is simply the Figaro pushed a little 
further, and the Gaulois is simply the Figaro 
not so well done. M. Paul Mahalin’s attachment 
is to the Gau/ois, where he signs “ Triolet,” and 
where he writes a ‘“‘ Soirée Théatrale,” imitated 
in some measure from the always amusing arti- 
cles of M. Arnold Mortier, the ‘‘ Monsieur 
de Orchestre ” of the Figaro. M. Mahalin 
not as lively, witty, or well-bred as M. Mortier; 


Is 
but he will serve. In the present volume be bas 
gathered together more than a hundred of bis 
little personal articles, sometimes only a crack- 
ling squib of a triolet, and sometimes a string of 
entertaining anecdotes. The best thing in the 
book is a quotation from Theodore de Banville, 
describing the ‘‘ making ” of M. Coquelin. 


THE WANDERER IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
The Voyage of the “ Wanderer.” From the 


Journals and Letters of C. and S. Lambert. 
Edited by Gerald Young. Illustrated by R- 
: A Pritcbert and otbers. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co, 
Iv would be easy to imagine, without the testi- 
mony of those who have tried it, that a voyage 


18833, 


around the world with pleasant companions, in a 
well-appointed yacht, must be, for those who 
tind enjoyment at sea, an interesting and agree 
able experience. The record of the Wanderer’s 
cruise fully realizes, in many respects, one’s ideal 
of such a journey, for it is the story of two very 
delightful years of travel, with the varied expe 
riences of many ports and inland excursions, un 
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usually free from mishaps to the pleasure-seek 
ers, and, barring one or two accidents among 
the crew, and the occasional misery of sea-sick- 
hess amoung the passengers, a period of almost 
Wholly uuinterrupted enjoyment. The Wan- 
derer sailed trom Cowes on the 5th of Augu-t, 
Iss0, having on board her owner, Mr. Lambert, 
with his wife, two daughters, two sons, the Rev. 
Mr. Wetherall, chaplain, Robert T. Pritchett, 
artist, Miss Power, governess, a ladies’ maid, 
nurse, valet, and footman, waking thirteen in 
all for the family party, besides a full ship's 
company of officers (among them a surgeon) and 
crew, humbering fifty more, or sixty-three per 
all told. The contains 
tailed description of the vessel, but her equip- 


sOns narrative no de- 
nent indicates a comfurtable size, aud ber pic- 
ture shows a three-musted craft, witi fore-and- 
aft rig and square sails on tie foremast, making 
a fair spread of canvas, aided by an auxiliary 
W hile not appear to 
earned distinction as a swift suailer, the Wan- 


screw, she does have 
derer evidentiy possessed in a high aegree the es- 
sential qualities for the purpose of her voyage— 
sufety and comfort, with speed sufticient tor 
people of leisure. 

From the point of departure the Wanderer's 
general course lay westward around the globe, 
touching, however, first at Vigo Bay and Lis 
bon, aud afterward at Madeira, Cape de Verde 
Islands, and Gaboon on the coast of Africa ; 
thence by St. Helena to the east coast of South 
America; thence passing through the Straits ot 
Magellan and calling at Valparaiso,Juan Fernan. 
dez, and Coquimbo; thence to the Marquesas, 
Society, Fiji, and Hawaiian Islauds; thence to 
Japan, China, Singapore, Ceylon; through the 
Ked Sea and Suez Canal to the Mediterranean. 
skirting the coast of Palestine and Asia Minor to 
Constantinople; thence to Greece, Sicily, Italy, 
Sardinia, Algiers, Malaga,Gibraltar, and Lisbon, 
thence to Queenstown, and, finally, home again 
to Cowes. The narrative of this long journey 
makes a large octavo volume of 335 pages. 
Edited by Mr. Young, it 1s mainly composed 
from the letters and journals of Mr. and Mrs, 
Lambert and Mr. Wetherall, and retains in its 
printed forma good deal of the ease and freedom 
of style appropriate to friendly correspondence. 
Its most entertaining portion is, perhaps, that 
which refers to the less familiar parts of the 
earth’s surface, on the Pacific side of the globe; 
and the South Islands, 
among which the ship made a somewhat ex 


more especially Sea 
tended cruise, calling at some very queer places, 
Inde ed, 
the voyagers all agreed, upon leaving the Mar 
quesas, that nothing in their cruise had interested 
them Nor is it difficult to imagine 
that the spectacle of a well-dressed and well- 
bred English family, comprising papa, mamma, 


not often visited by English families. 


much. 


so 


boys, girls, the parson, artist, and governess, 
moving about among a crowd of nearly naked and 
highly inquisitive islanders, and, last of all, ** an 
English man servant, trying to keep up a respect 
able dignity, with a Marquesan beauty on each 
side of him holding his hands, their little brown 
fingers interlaced with his, while they gurgled 
and cooed 
and curious sight to all observers. 

fhe coral-islander is an interesting creature 
As the 
inhabitant of a typical coral island or atoll, far 
remote from other land, he represents the sim 


in his face,” must have been a rare 


on account of bis extreme simplicity. 


plest form of bumanity. He has fewer wants, 
fewer natural resources,and fewer ties of relation- 
ship to the rest of the world than any other hu- 
man being. Hehas no necessities that cannot be 
supplied from a single source, the cocoanut tree, 
which gives him his food, drink, and shelter, his 
scanty dress, canoe, sails, nets, and cordage, im_ 
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plements and utensils of various sorts, and oil. 
His native land is a narrow strip of coral sand 
swept together by the waves upon a coral reef, 
all consisting of a single mineral, the carbonate 
of He knows no ground higher than the 
beach. He has no conception of a mountain 
or river, and sometimes lives entirely with- 


lime, 


out fresh water. His cocoanut diet is varied 
only by the fish or birds which are within 
his reach, and which fix the limit of his ac- 


quaintauce with the animal kingdom, except 
Where that has been enlarged by shipwrecked 
rats ora few pigs and fowls landed from some 
passing He can make fire by friction, 
but has little use for it. He has no tillable land 
and no agriculture, and little other occupation 
than fishing, bathing, and gathering cocoanuts, 
He has but little knowledge of any other people 
than the two or three hundred of bis own kind 
with whom he has grownup. A language of a 
hundred words has sutlicient capacity for 
He has no neighbors, 


vessel, 


Lew 
bis needs of expression. 
no foreign intercourse, no trade or traflic, no 
He is surrounded by sea and sky, 
and, excepting the occasional ships which, like 


arts of war, 


comets, bave come and gone, he knows nothing 
bey ond his own horizon, 

When the South Sea Islander’s lot is cast upon 
one of an extensive group, and especiaLy upon 
one of the larger and higher islands of volcanic 
origin, he is a man of somewhat greater re- 
varied Inter- 
course with foreigners has given tim some educa- 


sources and more experience. 
tion; and be has adopted more or less of the habits, 
manners, and morals of the superior race with 
If, 
under these conditions, he is not more interests 
ing than the simple coral islander of the remote 
atoll, he is certainly more amusing with his gro- 
tesque mingling of native simplicity and foreign 
It was generally under these circum- 


whose companionsbip he has been favored, 


fashion. 
stances that the voyagers of the Wanderer made 
the acquaintance of the and found 
them most entertaining. Their first experience 
was at one of the Marquesas, under French 
* protection,” where, upon landing, they 
‘‘were immediately surrounded by a crowd of 
laughing, cbatter ing natives, tew of whom could 
speak English, fewer still French. Most of the 
iien were naked, some sported a loose fluttering 
shirt, but, to make up for deficiency of clothing, 
they were most beautifully tattooed from head 
to foot. The women and elder girls wore long 
bright colored cotton dresses, but noother gar- 
ment. . Squatting near us was a fatold wo- 
man with yellow bair that stuck out horizontally 
like the branches of a cedartree. She bad fallen 
in with the new custom of putting ona nightgown, 
but she evidently thought it a foolish business, 
and the sleeves seemed to annoy her particularly, 
for whenever she wanted to use her hands or 
arms, she slipped them out at the bottom of her 
gown, raising the whole garment in folds to the 
necessary height to enable ber to do what she 
wanted. : Beatrice’s long plait of hair 
attracted a great deal of attention from the 
native ladies, who followed her about, lifting 
it up afi letting it fall on her back, and she 
kept very close to Bob, not at all fancying these 
familrarities.” 

At Borabora they went ashore to pay their re- 
spects to the child queen, 
a bright, sprightly little creature of nine 
and a half years old, who received us very 
graciously, evidently taking a great fancy to 
Beatrice, whom she invited to stay and spend 
the afternoon, but as it was rather jate we 
promised she should come back the next day. 
Moe, the little queen’s mother, was also present, 
as well as ber uncle, who acts as prime minister, 
and pracucally governs the island in bis niece’s 
name. Moe is a very pleasant person, and 
speaks English well. , At ten o'clock (next 
day) we sent for the queen and she came in state 
with ber mother, anotber lady and six chiefs, 
The queen was dressed in yellow silk, gold neck- 
lace, a bat with a pink ribbon, and wore high- 
heeled French shoes, which evidently incon- 
vepienced her very much—not to mention ber 
garters, an evident source of worry; at one time 


islanders, 
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during ber visit the prime minister wasseentry- 9 good.’ This dreadful old man gave us a curious vis, Miria Mags Ani's Sa 
ing to arrange them more ct mt rtablv for her. little wooden dish, something like a flat. shallow yt t y #1 
Moe was dressed in black silk, and the third a ; ’ ’ 
lady in pale yellow grenadine, with white wen a, a we PBasyY & a . OUOIS P 
embroidered petticoats. . . . The queen fidg had been placed, nicely roasted The old whit P ‘ . 
eted about all over the ship, and. taking Bea haired and nearly blind ex-king Thakomt 
trice by the band, made her show her ev ery thing. ‘@ Gue old man. very upright end not wantit ' ‘ 
She was delighted with the piano, kicking het , : ‘ 
feet about in time as it was played. Before in a certain dignity of gait and manner,” is said : : 
leaving she asked the girlsto goand seeherinthe | to have eaten ‘hundreds of human beings. and \ 
, . 7 ° ¢ ° : .Y 
afternoon, which they promised to do, so atter | the only favor be now asks of the Governor is t $ 
lunch Beatrice and Miss Power went off to re ae i . ; : ‘ 
turn the visit. They found she had taken off e allowed to eat one more man before he dies . . , A 
ber grand dress and put ona loose native one, [he visit to Hawaii had another ot t tha , - 
and, later on, when we called for Beatrice intbe | euriosity and pleasure seeking. It was to pla 
gallev, we saw tbe queen, having got rid of ber : 7 
| , a memorial stone upon the ray fa sol t 
visitors, racing about with bare feet in comfort. I grt f s 
The next day was a Sunday, and fromthe deck | Charles Lambert,who, atthe age of twenty-four “ 
we saw the people flocking mtochapel at 7 A. M., was drowned while bathing at Kailua Bay S74 ; peg 
i £ . or aay s r wa) 1 ) t 
and again at ten: for Sur lay is kept here very | ang who lies buried in the churct sail calle Waihi p . a 
strictly. and the people are very orderly and j t tine ie 
: % il "Or! t + ap } ’ ' | ' } * 4 
quiet. AtSP. M. every night a bell is rung, and not far from the spot, mie rabl 1 the history ’ 
at nine it rings again, after which bourno one is | of the islands, where Captain Cook met his deatt x 
allowed to be out. it was a damp muggy morn The book is a very hand P i} . 
ing, but cleared sufficiently for us to have service, illustrated I ] 
ustrated, containing, besides mar “ t $ 
to which the queen, attended by her ministers nares sapenn : A 
and six chiefs, came: also, Mr. Blackett. Tne | twenty-three ¢ red plates—with ot Kee . 
chiefs all looked remarkably uncomfortable, | tion, by Mr. Pritchett. These. t iwh perbaps bib - ttt, 
three of them in high black hats, one in an old | .).,) bie outeavement ti . , ; . 
" - igr tied ravag \ tN I ive 
opera bat, another in a pith helmet. Their 7 ; es ; ’ 
clothes, too, were of every cut andjmaterialand of | PAeaingetrect, somewhat marr i,t i $ 
the seediest description—but they will serve for for the critical eve, by the blemi: fat 
ork year tse ga they are only worn on spelled word in the titl, as “ Attol “for Atel), Arie ; “ 
xrand occasions 2 ; , . ° 
- **Kolaua” for Kilauea (th iter rt text A . 
Mr. Lambert has no word of praise for French itself, though genera fr rom ty 
“protection” in the Marquesas and Society | errors. shows some inacenra a 
Islands, to which he attributes, probably with | of proper names, such as ‘ Kilaua” for K y N ¥ 
justice, the ‘‘ disease, drunkenness, and immor ne of the bavsof Haw ind otbers due to inat ’ . . s 
ality ” prevailing there; and he earnestly prays | ¢, ntive proof-reading, as“ Panmotu™ and **} ‘ - ’ 
n« m¢ . ] ) > . . , 
that Borabora, which is still independent, and | jutu’ for Paumotu. “Savau” tor Sas ? : ‘ a 
which is, at present, ‘‘a happy little kingdom, a, eee ee ee em eee er snes * : \ 
7 } -T ‘ soer “ohteous. ¢ ‘ oa a A : ‘ A W 
with a people leading a so”er, righteous, and more particularly intended for the relatives and : A 
ife.” av » 6 ong rs 1) Trene wr : v ‘ ar 
godly life,” may be pared from French pro friends of the vovagers. to w! i eel Nee ; . \ vr oA 
er ‘ivilization, an srule.” ‘ ; . lives 
tection, civiliza ion, and misrule. ; pleasant souvenir of a happy and ; 
In the Fiji Islands the voyagers found much | amix 
e . 1 ’ \ 
o interest them in the natural resources of the " 
country, which are being gradually developed : 
nit P } I N x1 ais 
under English influence, especially the sugar cul_ 
} < FA I x 4 
ture, and also in contrasting the government gros : ' gs * 
* , P . sto = A 
and system in English hands with that of some | pyocker. w a ' 
° . ° . ‘ : . 4 
of the French ruled islands they had visited short Arrerica. 1 ted. 1} 2 s 
ly before. Itis but five vears ago, says the narra cott & ( - ; , 
tive, since this country was cannibal, and it ap Bartlett. S a ‘ . . 
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